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ADD TO YOUR LABORATO TORY APPARATUS THE RUBBER PAINT 
EPHONES.. ,|BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 

sults wh them themost desirable THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 
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Eléctricai and Ac nce, 
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H. BUNNELL, £lectrician, - 
171 b (2) 112 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. O\; 


A. H. ANDREWS &C0., | % 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, | 
Largest Manufacturers 


and Testimonial 
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There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 


gg ‘tablishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 
BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St, New York; 83 West Van Buren: St., Chicago, 


210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; anda Wholesale Depot at 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 
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doz.: best made, Dustl — i 
Crayons, chea than Chalk 
Send lv cts. for sample. and a thousand times better. ip 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. | : 
ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Woiseless Slates; Kindetyar- 
ten and) Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 


Listsof 
introductory rates. | 


High and Medal from the 
Institute. 


LAFLIN’S PATENT 


Parlor Rowin Apparatus, 


A COMPLETE SIUM 
‘In housé, adapted for and old, male 
female, from five years up. FIFTY DIF- 
FERENT WAYS OF EXERCISE. 
- _ The only Rowing Apparatus 
edmyented by a Professional Ath- 
lete of ten years’ experience as 
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Beebe’s Table Cards, 


For 


BTRACTION 
and DIVISION. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for a sample Card, or 8 cents for 
a complete set of six 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., : 
167 f SYRACUSE, N. Y. ES = Sy 


Europe and America. 

Used and recommended by the 
leading Physicians of this and 
> other cities. 

on 
part od the world. 


J.M. LAFLIN & CO. 
Union Square, NEW 
and 17th st, | YORK 
and 108 Broadway. CITY. 
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Ie Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, 
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20 cents. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 
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Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, will be sent 
free on application. 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 


Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following | 
liquids to illustrate Fluorescence: 


pro- | Bi-sulp-bichlor Anthracenic Actd, .. . $1.00. 
lied warranted to 
ever made on Wall, Thallene, . . . $1 1.00. Fluorescein, .... 
or Meta! 


Chlorophyll, .. Eosin,....... 
¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00., Sole Proprictors, | Acsculin, .... .75. Turmeric,..... .75. 
191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


Quinine, .... .75. And many others. 
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N. H. EDGERTON, 
Phi hical and Chemical Ap 
of our STORK Sleeve Bu 
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Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or USE ——_—, 
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C. T. MELLIGAN, 
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Northbore, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 

For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. | 

PHILOSOPHICAL CAL APPARATUS. 


0 $20 
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School, Church, 
Hall, ‘and Offic ice 
Furniture, 


Of,the most improved 

terns. FEARLESS is the 
bolted and braced School 

: k, and has no equal, 

WICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E Co, 

16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Desk. 


(Bent™ Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to. become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 
It cannot be broken by toy roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to 


To Committees preferrios a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “C AK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 

For descriptive circulars of the above, also Churefi, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and Schoo] Supplies of every 
description, address 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 
Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, . 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 
23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch &t., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


TABLET SLATES, 
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SEA-SONNETS. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


I.—-THE REBEL DEEP. 


Unceasing thunders fill the cloudless air 
As elves, raging against God’s ‘‘ Thus Far,” 
The maniac Ocean gnaws his granite bar 
And foams, and roars around his monstrous lair. 
Like some wild beast he shakes his horrent hair, 
And at his trampling earth’s foundations jar. 
Even as his own, man’s oaken bubbles are 
Swept with a breath to naught; and gurgled prayer 
And hopeless curse are a alike in vain,— 
The hungry Ocean will devour his prey; 
Then sleep and smile, as one that, tired of play, 
Folds innocent palms and plays in dreams again. 
Sublimest Traitor! Type of God's great Foe! 
Splendid in every wile, thy changes come and go! 


Il.—THE STORM’S RETREAT. 


The storm is over; yet the ocean sobs 
Like a child spent with wailing, though asleep 
Restless with dreams of trouble; long and dee 
The heavy ground-swell, like the measured throbs 
Of a world’s heart, jars on the rocks and robs 
The windless midnight of what calm should steep 
Her realm in dewy silence. The blind leap 
Of waves on slippery crags,—as of a mob’s 
Delirium hurled upon some black-bastile,— 
Sends up a hollow jar, the sullen roar 
Of the receding storm-god's chariot-wheel, 
At which the timid shudder as before; 
For Parthian Tempest shoots his arrows back, 
And makes his slow retreat seem merciless attack! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Neep or Tue Acr.—No system of education is 
complete till it concerns itself for the entire body, and 
all the parts of human life, a character high, erect, 
broad-shouldered, symmetrical, swift; not the mind, as 
I said, but the man. Our familiar phrase, “ whole- 
souled,” expresses the aim of learning as well as any. 
You want to rear men fit and ready for all spots and 
crises, prompt and busy in affairs, gentle among little 
children, self-reliant in danger, genial in company, sharp 
in a jury-box, tenacious at a town meeting, unseducible 
in a crowd, tender at a sick-bed, not likely to jump into 
the first boat at a shipwreck, affectionate and respectable 

at home, obliging in a traveling party, shrewd and just 
in the market, reverent and punctual at the church; 
not going about, as Robert Hall said, “with an air of 
perpetual apology for an unpardonable presumption of 
being in the world,” nor yet forever supplicating the 
world’s special consideration; brave in action, patient in 
suffering, believing, and cheerful everywhere, fervent 


in spirit, serving the Lord. This is the manhood that 
our age and country are asking of its educators,—well- 
built and vital, manifold and harmonious, full of wisdom, 
full of energy, full of faith.—Bishop F. D. Huntington. 


THE Lower Grape Scuoois.—The 
work in these grades, the hardest, steadiest, and most 
perplexing work in our whole system of instruction, is 
done by the $400 and $700 women teachers. It would 
be the basest ingratitude to cut down their scanty earn- 
ings, and it would seriously affect the uséfulness of the 
schools besides. The best teachers in the district schools 
could certainly do better than to work for less wages 
than many a good shop-girl gets.— Cin. Commercial. 

ORGANIZATION, — CENTRALIZATION. — We are be- 
hind several foreign countries in regard to organization, 
for the reason, perhaps, that their centralized forms of 
government enable them to appreciate the immense cost 
of their schools. With us, the millions and hundreds 
of millions are so divided and scattered that we do not 
realize their immensity, The natural and honest prej- 
udice of the American people against centralization, is 
a chief difficulty in the way of better organization. ‘The 
common ’school is a local institution, managed by such 


persons as the districts appoint. We have over 11,000 
such district school offices in this State. Time does not 
permit a detailed account of the beggarly financiering 
and peddling management of these local boards. With 
most of them a normal education is of small account, if 
a few dollars a month are in the other scale. The cheap 
teacher is the desirable one. As for centralization, how- 
ever, we have taken long steps toward it. We have 
State and county supervision, and we have a State 
school book-seller. After this, no one ought to object 
to a township system of schools on the score of central- 
ization. In the betterment of our school system, pro- 
vision should be made for free competition. It ought 
to be possible some day for a competent teacher to be 


as free to conduct his own school, as for a lawyer or 
physician to practice their several professions. How 
this may be done, no one has yet pointed out.— W. W. 
Folwell, Prest. State Univ., Minn. 


Tue Hiener Epvucation or WomEN 1n ENGLAND. 
—The head-mistresses, and others etigaged or inter- 
ested in the higher education of women in England, re- 
cently met in conference to discuss questions of interest 
in that connection. The question as to whether Latin 
should be taught generally as the basis of instruction 
in higher schools fot girls, was decided in the affirma-' 
tive by an overwhelming majority. All agreed that 
geometry should be taught, and most of them that alge- 
bra should be, also. Much divergence of opinion was 
manifest in regard to the best subjects to be taken up 
in natural science.—Congregationalist. 

THERE are enough teachers in each State. to afford a 
handsome support to a weekly journal, and it ought to 
be done. We hope to live long enough to see that day. 
—Educational Weekly. 


Tue Proression.—Dr. Channing said 
that one of the highest. signs of the regeneration of so- 
ciety was tle, elevation of the art of teaching to the 
highest rank in the estimation of the community. 1 
fail to see any sign of the elevation at present. The 
teacher’s profession, though admitted to be a most hon- 
orable and important one, is, as a rule, much under- 
valued ; and the teacher himself is not only underpaid, 
but too often treated with scant courtesy, and what 
should be the highest posts of their profession are 
placed beyond ‘their reach. It must appear to most 
persons self-evident that no one knows so much about 
the work to be done by an inspector as experienced 
teachers, yet the claim of such to be made inspectors is 
pooh-poohed, and even the assistant-inspectors are chosen 
from the youngest teachers. It is as if the non-com- 
missioned officers were taken from the recruits, and the 
commissions given to those who were not in the army 
at all. What would be thought of a currier who ap- 
pointed a man to superintend his works whose only 
qualification was that he had a good knowledge of liter- 
ature? Yet this is what is done by the Government. 
People are chosen to examine the work of teachers whose 
claim is not that they know anything about teaching, 
but that they have taken a high position at the Uni- 
versity. One fault of the present system, then, is that 
the work’of inspecting is not done by the men who are 


fittest for it ; but it has another fault, — it cramps the 
reasonable ambition of the teachers. The consequence 
is, that those teachers who wish to rise have to leave 
their profession»—S. P. Brown, in London Schoolmaster. 


Too Many Coxeces.—It ig a great injury to the 
cause of education that every corporation and every 
church-can found as many colleges as they please, re- 


ceive donations, call professors, elect a president, grad- 
uate students, confer all literary and theological degrees, 
and, after all, have only a pame, and almost nothing 
more. It can only be by the concentration of money, 
men, books, and museums, that truly great and useful 
schools can be established. There is great value and 
great itispiration in a truly great university.—Barnes 
Ed. Monthly. 

Aw educational writer says, “The middle schools are 
more desirable places than the college to lay the founda- 
tions not of scholarship only, but the highest qualities 
of manly character.” 


A SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 


The excursions arranged by “tourist agents” and 
others will tempt many teachers to spend the summer 
vacation in Europe this year; and many more would 
doubtless be glad to go if they only understood how 
easily and cheaply it can be done. A few practical 
hints on the subject, by one who has made the tour 
several times, may be interesting and helpful to these 
would-be voyageurs. 

The excursions just mentioned have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. They are comparatively cheap, 
and, what is of more importance to the tourist of 
limited means, the exact cost is known in advance. 
Most people have a very indefinite idea of the necessary 
expenses of such a trip, and are deterred from venturing 
upon it lest the outlay should prove to be greater than 
they can afford. An excursion at a round price of 
$350 or $400, with “first-class” conveyance and hotel 
bills and other ordinary expenses included, has the ad- 
vantage of settling the pecuniary question at the outset. 

But it may be asked, Will this round sum really 
cover the necessary expenses? Must one not allow a 
considerable margin for inevitable “extras”? To this, 
I reply, that a certain “margin” must be allowed, but 
$25 ought to be sufficient. This will provide for fees 
to stewards on the ocean steamers (customary, though 
nominally “ not required ”), a mid-day lunch in addition 
to the two meals (breakfast and dinner) included in the 
usual hotel provision on the Continent, occasional car- 
riage hire, little excursions outside the regular pro- 
gramme, ete. Of course it is easy enough to spend 
more, but this is all that is necessary; and if you could 
spare fifty dollars for the purpose, it is better to spend 
half of it for photographs and other souvenirs of the 
trip, which will help you to renew its pleasures in “ fire- 
side travels” (as Lowell aptly calls them) after your 
return. 

Not only do you know what the tour is to cost, but 
you get rid of a deal of care and worry in regard to the 
business details of the excursion, — looking up convey- 
ances and hotels, buying tickets and settling bills, and 
attending to a thousand petty matters connected with 
travel which are always vexatious, and especially so 
when the ways of the country and the language are un- 
familiar. As Herbert Spencer reminds us, a man has 
only a limited amount of mental power at command at 
any one time; and what is used for one purpose is not 
available for another. All this business of travel takes 
time and thought, and leaves Jess of both for sight- 
‘seeing. To many persons, these little cares of travel 
always prove serious ones; and such will do well to join 
one of these excursion parties, in which the “conductor” 
‘looks after everything of the sort. 2 
+ On the other hand, these “excursions” have their 


drawbacks. Your individuality and independence are 
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more or less lost in a large party, carrying out a regular 
programme together. Here and there some personal 
freedom is allowed; but.as a rule, the sight-seeing is 
done in concert. You must spend just.so much time 
in seeing a cathedral or a museum, no more and no less, 
and must then go en masse to the next on the list. You 
would like to linger here, and another would prefer to 
pause there, but all must “ move on” at the word of the 
guide. 

Then, again, you naturally associate only with your 
fellow-travelers. You get well acquainted with one an- 
other on the outward voyage, and, keeping together as 
you do, your company is almost as completely isolated 
from the rest of the world on shore as it was at sea. 
The very exemption from the care of looking out for 
yourself, while it has the advantage of being a relief 
from responsibility, keeps you from contact with the 
every-day life of the country, and prevents your learn- 
ing much that is characteristic aud curious in that life, 
which the man traveling by himself, or with one or two 
companions, has to learn, and will ever after congrat- 
ulate himself upon knowing. Even in regard to many 
of the blunders and vexations connected with finding 
his own way, he will say, as our old friend A®neas does 
of his uncomfortable experiences while traveling, “ Zt 
haec olim meminisse juvabit.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on this point; what has 
been said will suffice to show that this question, like 
others, has its two sides. The reader should weigh it 
well, and decide which is the better for himself. If he 
is inexperienced in travel, and awkward at managing 
for himself when away from home, he had better “go 
with the crowd to do” Europe. If he is a she, and 
would otherwise have to go “unprotected,” this is by 
far the better way. He or she will unquestionably get 
enjoyment and profit out of the excursion that will be 
an ample return for the cost of it. 

On the other hand, if one naturally “takes to” travel, 
and has the tact to get along economically, and yet 
without worrying over it, I advise him to go alone, or, 
better, with one or two congenial companions, with 
whom he can agree upon a plan for the tour. He need 
spend no more than if he goes with a party, and if nec- 
essary, can get along at considerably less expense ; that 
is, he can spend from $375 to $425 for a tour of sixty 
or sixty-five days; or he may get through comfortably 
for about $100 less. This requires forethought, pru- 
dence, and economy, but need not interfere with one’s 
health, comfort, or enjoyment, while abroad. This is 
no loose, hypothetical statement, but is based upon the 


- actual experience of myself and others. 


How is it to be done? How can: one go to Europe 
for a couple of months; and have it cost only $300 or 
less ? 

In the first place, the whole journey must be carefully 
laid out before leaving home. The programme should 
be arranged as minutely as that of a day’s exercises in 
school, covering just what is to be done, with the time 
allotted to each portion. Decide whether you will spend 
most of the time in the British Isles, with a run to 
Paris, or whether yon will add a glimpse of Belgium, 
the Rhine, and Switzerland. If you have only about 
five weeks on shore, you want to make the most of your 
time, even if you can afford to be lavish of money ; if 
you must be frugal with the latter also, it is all the 
more important that your plans be carefully made. Ar- 
range your route so as to get over it with the minimum 
of travel, and you will save both time and money. The 
limits of an article like this will not permit me to sketch 
possible lines of travel in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent, but you will find this very well done in the 
Satchel Guide to Europe, the only book of the kind that 
seems to be written in the interest of the thrifty tourist, 
arid also the best one for use as a pocket vade-mecum 
while abroad. 


Having decided on your route, “read up” as fully as 


. possible on every part of it. A thorough study of 


guide-books, maps, and books of travel, before you go, 
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will enable you to make the best use of your time 
abroad. You cannot take many books with you, and 
would find little time to study them if you could. 
Carry their contents in your brain, or condense them 
into a note-book for use en route. 

Again, take as little baggage as possible; be a “ car- 
pet-bagger” abroad. For the ocean. passage you want 
plenty of warm clothing, but old clothes are the best, 
and these you can leave at Liverpool (or wherever you 
land) until you sail for home. If you have no more 
luggage than you can take in your hand, you will save 
time as well as expense while traveling, besides being 
quite independent of hackmen and porters. You do 
not need to carry a surplus of clothing, as any deficiency 
can be promptly and cheaply supplied in Europe. 

For the ocean passage select one of the cheaper lines. 

The rates for a “return ticket” (which it is economy 
to get) range from about $120 up to $250. You may 
go a little lower perhaps, but $120 is about the min- 
imum for “outside rooms,” which are much to be pre- 
ferred to “inside rooms,” or those lighted only from a 
passage-way. ‘There is, also, on some lines, a so-called 
“intermediate ” passage, costing about $90 for a return 
ticket; but those who have tried it do not recommend 
it. It is better to pay $120 or $130, which ensures 
comfortable quarters and the best of fare. The more 
costly accommodations are not worth the difference in 
expense, 

In Europe, ride in second or third-class cars. The 
latter are generally clean and comfortable, especially on 
the Continent, and are used by many well-to-do people 
when traveling without ladies, and by the middle class 
with their families. On the last railway ride I took in 
England (coming from London to Liverpool, to sail 
for home), I found in the compartment of a third- 
class car with myself a London attorney, who was a 
member of the Senate of Cambridge University, a cler- 
gyman (his friend), a Scotch paper-manufacturer, and an 
army officer. At other times I have met with clergy- 
men, students, merchants, and ‘other cultivated and 
agreeable people, and they told me that they always 
traveled third-class when without ladies, and generally 
second-class with them. It may be added, that in hot 
weather the second and third-class cars are more com- 
fortable than the first-class, with their excess of uphol- 
stéry and soft cushions, which envelope one like a feather- 
bed. At present, in England, third-class cars are run 
with nearly all trains, and second-class with the express 
trains on the Continent, which were formerly only first- 
class. 

With regard to hotels and kindred matters, the 
Satchel Guide gives ell necessary information, and I 
have foutid it perfectly trustworthy 6n these matters as 
on all others. It would take along article to do justice 
to this subject, as different advice is required for differ- 
ent localities, ‘The average cost of living should not 
exceed two dollars a day. inal 

The whole cost of the tour may be roughly estimated 
thus: for the ocean, both ways, including fares and fees, 
$120 or $130; for say thirty-five days on shore, includ- 
ing all necessary expenses, $5.00 a day, or $175; or 
about $300 in all. To this some addition should be 
made this year for extra cost of living in Paris, for 
which $25 will be aliberal allowance. With care, how- 
ever, the whole cost can be kept down to $300, and I 
would guarantee to make it, if necessary, ten per cent. 
less than that. : 

A few supplementary points must be left to another 
article. VIATOR. 


—A Bath schoolboy has written a composition on 
“ Kindness to Animals.” He begins: “The first thing 
that ought to be stopped is whipping a horse for noth- 
ing. The other day I was near the railroad wharf and 
I saw a man driving oxen forward and backward, and I 
see‘he did it cruel to one and the other he wouldn’t do 
anything, but this one he would when they went back 
hit him acrossed the head & legs, if that is not cruel 


what is?” 


DUCATION. 


PAINTED-CUP. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The painted-cup is among the most beautiful of our 
May flowers. Singularly enough, too, the beauty is 
not in the blossoms but in the bracts which subtend 
them. The flowers themselves are greenish and insig- 
nificant, but the bracts or floral leaves are tinged at the 
apex with intense scarlet. When we mass a number of 
the plants together, the effect is, beyond measure, gor- 
geous. We think the color is intensified by the addi- 
tion of the golden ray-wort (Senecio aureus) to our bou- 
quet. But far better than the plucked flowers is the 
view of a meadow studded with them. The old knights 
spoke of the field-of-the-cloth-of-gold. We have fields 
of scarlet far surpassing any of their chivalrous displays. 
The color is at times almost glaring. We have seen it 
extend through a meadow for a mile, for the plant, 
although somewhat local, is abundant in certain local- 
ities. Why it should be called painted-cup we cannot 
imagine. There is nothing in it even remotely suggest- 
ing acup. Still, the name is rather pretty, and more 
easily spoken than Castilleia coccinea, the scientific 
name. In old books it was called Bartsia. 


The plant belongs tothe great Figwort Family. The 
green little fowers are worth examining. They are es- 
pecially peculiar in the stamens which, bear unequal an- 
thers; one lobe swings free, and the other is fixed by 
the back. 

Few people stop_to think how many plants are made 
conspicuous by the leaves alone. Take, for a common 
instance, the flowering dog-wood (Cornus florida): the 
little greenish flowers, in a head, are surrounded by four 
large, white bracts, notched at the apex. It is one of 
the showiest of our trees. Then look at some of the 
cultivated Salvias, or better yet, at the Poinsettia of 
the hot-houses, where the bracts are a brilliant scarlet. 
Remember that the parts of the flower are but leaves, 
after all. Nature may color leaves otherwise than green. 
Does she not, in Autumn, take these very green leaves 
and dye them with all shades of red and yellow? 
When we have seen the painted-cup and the Arethusa, 
we feel that Spring has done its best for us. Even the 
Azalea and the later Kalmia, with their profuse beauty, 
can afford us no such satisfaction. 


ON TITLES. 


BY H. T. FULLER. 


(A paper read before the American Institute of Instruction at Montpelier, 
Vt., July 12, 1877.) 


What’s ina name? Not much. But ina nickname 
often a great deal. The infant christening isn’t one’s 
own fault or favor, but the soubriquet of boyhood, or 
the honorable designation of ripening manhood, gener- 
ally means something. At least, in this country, if a 
man has a title, he is supposed to have earned it. No 
one here is born marquis or lord, viscount or esquire, 
but many may aspire to appellations more creditable if 
not more dignified. We make now no argument or 
plea either for or against the employment of titles. 
They are used, and will be used in spite of what any 
score of us may say or write contrariwise ; they are often 
convenient from their very brevity ; we simply ask that 
they be used, that we teachers teach those under our 
instruction to use them reverently and truthfully, and 
in thorough loyalty to the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and to the English tongue. 

Some Americans who have been abroad,—and a great 
many who have not, — appear enamored of foreign des- 
ignations. The silly Frenchy fashion of spelling Chris- 
tian names with the termination ie instead of y is in 
point. Nellie, Katie, Willie, Allie, are hardly better 
English than the Chinaman’s muchee, touchec. We are 
glad to note that school boards and college officers are 
insisting on the use of idiomatic English forms of 
names for their catalogues and registers. The tendency 
to multiply titles is still more odious, This,really sa- 
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yors not so much of foreign usage as of barbaric igno- 
rance and vain assumption. For, the queen of England is 
content with the simple prefix Queen or Your Majesty, 
Frederic William of Prussiais addressed as Sire; while 
Charles the Fifth is said to have filled the first page of 
his letters with a list of his titles (we cease to wonder 
that he retired to a convent); and the king of Ava 
styles himself “the king of kings whom all others 
should obey, the cause of the preservation of all ani- 
mals, the regulator of the seasons, the absolute master 
of the ebb and flow of the sea, brother to the sun, and 
king of the four and twenty umbrellas,”—the last title 
having reference to the umbrella carried before him as 
amark of his dignity. It is, to be sure, a little less 
ludicrous, yet not more in good taste, that a graduate 
of an American college, who, perhaps, has afterwards 
continued his education at an English university, and a 
German professional school, should invariably append 
to his name the degree conferred by each. One pre- 
fixed and one suffixed title are enough for any ordinary 
mortal. The use of more than these is suggestive of 
the Scotchwoman’s characterization of the gaily-dressed 
circus clown, “ A gude mony tags for little to hang 
‘em to.” 

But, chiefly, let us use titles, whether of courtesy, or 
of official station, trathfully,— applying them only to 
whom they belong. A lie is to be loathed whether it 
be carved in marble, printed on paper, or uttered in oral 
discourse,—whether it be a false statement, a false 
badge, or a gilded epithet. No historic association is 
sufficient reason for the perpetuation of a misnomer, no 
mistaken courtesy should allow its use. The title most 
abused among us is that of Professor. While properly 
designating only the incumbents of permanent chairs 
in colleges or professional schools, it is, in fact, applied 
to principals and other teachers, in all sorts of second- 
ary schools, academies, high schools, union schools, 
graded schools, private schools, — and is assumed by 
traveling elocutionists, acrobats, and barbers. This in- 
discriminate employment, — or, rather, wholesale steal- 
ing,—of the term deprives it of all honor and dignity, 
except when it is further explained by a designation of 
place or work; and the term, when so employed in the 
sessions of an association like this, becomes a sort of 
libel, both of individuals and of the Institute as 4 body 
of intelligent educators. 

In the use of courtesy-titles, while there is a lack of 
uniformity, with the general tendency to bestow them 
where they are no more deserved than is the appellation 
of King of the Cannibal Islands, yet, by law and custom 
afew things are settled. Inthe State of Massachusetts, 
and some others, the governor is entitled by law to be 
addressed as “ His Excellency,” and the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor as “His Honor.” The president of the United 
States is addressed simply as President. Judges on the 
bench are commonly styled “Your Honor ;” so also 
mayors of cities, and sometimes the aldermen. Judges, 
members of Congress, and ministers abroad, the mem- 
bers of the Senates of the State legislatures, and the 
speaker of the lower branch, are styled “ honorable ;” 
but this designation does not belong to the members of 
the lower branch of our State legislatures, nor to the 
numberless other petty officials to whom it is frequently 
applied. The title “esquire” is given properly to 
lawyers, justices of the peace, and notaries public, 
though common usage has much extended its employ- 
ment. “Mr.” is creditable to anybody in a Repub- 
lic, and is sufficient for anybody, and may be prefixed 
to the official designation,—as, “ Mr. Justice Parsons,” 
in case the Christian name is not expressed. 

We like the German custom of giving to all public 
officials, and indeed to many others, the title indicating 
their office or employment. They not infrequently say, 
% put it in English, “Mr. Tax-gatherer,” or even 

“Mrs. Tax-gatheress.” If we may not carry the prac- 
tice to this extreme, or if we may not reform all the 
bombastic flatteries which adhere to political station, 
yet we teachers may agree to use, at least in our own 


assemblies, and in and about our several places of in- 
struction, titles that are proper and true, erring, if at 
all, on the side of Republican simplicity, and yet mak- 
ing sure that no entire omission of formal designation 
shall beget in our pupils irreverence, and so, perchance, 
contempt, as well for ourselves as for those whose names 
we handle lightly. ad 


Note.—We desire to commend as a model, with the exception, 
perhaps, of its occasional multiplicity of titles, but certainly as 
a model of their accurate use, the official record of the proceed - 
ings of the New York University Convocation, in which record 
a superintendent is called a superintendent; a regent, a regent; 
a principal, a principal; a professor, a professor; and a presi- 
dent a president. Shall we do likewise ? 


THE REGULAR TEACHER IN MUSIC. 
_ BY N, LINCOLN, 


In Tue JournAteof March 15, 1877, I had some- 
thing to say in reference to the Special Teacher in 
Music. A few thoughts as to the character and duties 
of the regular teacher in singing may not be amiss. 

Music having now a fixed place in the course of study 
in the public schools, the question is, how best to teach 
it, The system, which has become general-in the cities 
and larger towns, and which, on the whole, is quite sat- 
isfactory in its results, puts the principal work of in- 
struction into the hands of the female teachers, upon .a 
plan devised by the singing-master, and under his su- 
pervision. Far from being an interruption to what 
some presume to call the more important branches of 
education, music, it is commonly conceded, is rather a 
help to them. I forbear to enlarge upon its value as an 
independent branch of study, lest my estimate may 
seem an extravagant one. 

At the outset, let me disabuse the reader’s mind of 
the idea that peculiar qualifications are necessary to 
make a successful teacher of music. In fact, most of 
what I shall claim as essential for this study, is not less 
desirable in reading, geography, or mathematics. 

Were I to'specify the quality of prime importance to 
a teacher, I should name common-sense—,that quality 
which, with shrewdness and the power of finding the 
right end of a matter to begin with, characterizes the 
Yankee. Next comes knowledge of human nature, 
especially child-nature. By means of this, she can trace 
those avenues of the young mind through which 
thoughts may pass and repass; and know the times and 
seasons of its ever-varying climate. A higher motive 
should actuate her than simply that of gaining money 
to buy fine apparel withal, or even bread to eat. Has 
necessity, not choice, led her to become a teacher, then 
the quicker she schools herself to take pride and delight 
in her calling, the sooner will it cease to be a burden, 
and the sooner will her pupils confess the uplifting and 
invigorating influence she is exerting upon them. No 
one teaches best who does not love his profession; and 
where this love exists, there will be found wealth of re- 
source and energy of action to win success in the face of 
many an obstacle. 

Nor need she be disheartened though great results do 
not follow as the immediate fruits of her labor. “ Rome 
was not built in aday.” If each day one seed only be 
sown, the whole field, ere long, will wave with verdure, 
and the harvest be ripening in the sunlight. Could 
one bit think so, there is time enough for all things. 
Pursue the even tenor of your way, doing one thing at 
a time, doing it well, and, never fear, the grand work 
will be accomplished. 

Let not the teacher forget she was once a child her- 
self ; but keep the freshness of youth about her always, 
to enlist the sympathy of her pupils, and secure their 
confidence. Failing in this latter regard, it is to be 
feared, indeed, she has mistaken her vocation. Be not 
Solumn or gloomy! Good children have a right to the 
benediction of your smiling face and kindly presence ; 
and the bad ones, surely, will be none the worse for it. 
One of the first maxims of the common law presumes 
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every one innocent till he is proved guilty. Extend to 
children the benefit of this same principle. 

In the spirit of the old saying, “ Speech is of silver,: 
but silence is golden,” let not the teacher talk too much, 
or too loud. A quiet person, who seems always to have 
in reserve more than she expresses, by that very means 
evinces a power which children are not slow to acknowl- 
edge. Speak the truth; say just what you mean, and 
children will soon learn that you mean just what you say. 
Never threaten. A burnt child shuns the fire. When 
he first thrusts his hand into the flame, he is taught a 
lesson not soon forgotten; but the fire does not threaten 
the child,—in fact, what seems a little hard, it never 
tells him a word about the matter, leaving him to learn 
by experience. Such is the law of nature. This law, 
however, cannot be strictly followed at school, because 
then the child oceupies an unnatural position. There 
he is to keep still, notwithstanding this is contrary to 
his nature, which demands incessant activity. not to say 
restlessness. The teacher must first explain the neces- 
sity of quiet, and attention to business, after which the 
child, if disobedient, must suffer the penalty, just as 
pain follows upon his touching what is hurtful. Again, 
the fire is not angry when it burns one’s fingers; and 
the value of punishment is enhanced or diminished, ac- 
cording as it is administered in kindness or in anger. 
The teacher may be sad,— nay, she must be so,— in 
punishing a child, but never in a passion. Herein lies 
a test of the true teacher,—yes, of the true parent, like- 
wise,—can she punish without anger ? 

As to the time to be devoted to music, a difference of 
opinion may exist. Some think to use it solely as a 
means of recreation, and relief from other studies. This 
is legitimate, no doubt; but there is fear lest the higher 
purpose of making it a subject for thorough study be 
lost sight of, unless a fixed amount of time be allotted 
to it at a certain hour of each day. 

Among those teachers who work most assiduously in 
music, failures are likely to occur from lack of discrim- 
ination as to the end sought by elementary practice ; 
and, again, from misconception of the style of rendering 
songs when learned. They tolerate, perhaps, loud, 
coarse tones, bad time and tune, inelegant pronuncia- 
tion, or a dull, heavy manner of performance. They 
seem to have no adequate idea of the character of the 
piece itself. All this may arise from inaccurate or illog- 
ical habits of thought in general, or from want of mu- 
sical culture. 

Nor is it sufficient for the teacher to confine herself 
to the strict letter of the course of study, as framed by 
the singing-master. What is implied in such a pro- 
gramme is likely to be of equal importance with what 
is expressed. She should try to catch the spirit, and 
develop the inward purpose of his directions, as well 
as carry out what is laid down in words. Hearty, intel- 
ligent coéperation between teacher and singing-master 
is requisite toward carrying forwards to a happy con- 
summation the work in which both possess a common 
interest. 

We have all seen so many superior teachers in singing 
who were not musicians, and, on the contrary, so many 
indifferent ones who were accomplished in this art, that 
I have ceased to insist upon a thorough knowledge of 
music as indispensable to successful teaching of this 
study. Still, it may not be denied that, as a matter of 
principle, teachers should possess a full and definite un- 
derstanding of the subject they propose to treat. My 
advice to all those who have been long in the work, not 
less than those just beginning, is to fit themselves by 
careful training in this branch of instruction, nor wait 
for the time, which is surely coming, when an examina- 
tion in music, as well as in drawing, must be undergone 
by all candidates for positions as teachers in the public 
schools. 

Finally, if I were to express, briefly my idea of the 
good teacher in whatsoever study, it would run somewhat 
in this wise: She says to John, “go!” and he goeth; 


to Mary, “come!” and she cometh, Joy pervades her 
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_ we have been able to discover by the Exhibition, by our 
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room as sunshine fills the sky. A wholesome spirit of 
cheerfulness, self-control, and earnest labor prevails 
therein, and when her pupils leave, they return to call 
her blessed. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM VIEWED BY 
FRENCHMEN. 


It will be remembered that, upon the occasion of the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, a commission 
was appointed by the French government to visit the 
Exhibition, and report upon it and upon the system of 
American schools generally. That commission, of which 
Mr. F. Buisson was chairman, have just published their 
report, a superb volume issued by the imprimerie na- 
tionale, addressed to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
from which some interesting extracts can be made. 
After stating the difficulty of answering the questions, 
What conclusions do you draw? What lessons have you 
learned ? What examples do you propose for our imita- 
tion ? in short, What is the practical 1¢-u}t of your mis- 
sion? M. Buisson observes: - 


“Scholastic institutions are not like industrial insti- 
tutions or scientific establishments which, if recognized 
good in one country are equally so in all others, because 
schools are not institutions that can be studied apart 
and by themselves like a system of railroads or tele- 
graphs. Schools are nothing by themselves; they only 
exist for and by the people who have made them after 
their own image, and haye put into them their own 
spirit; they live of their life, they have their defects, 
their qualities, their genius; it is a social institution, 
inseparable from its own society, impossible to transport 
entirely from one country or one regime to another. 
Even if we had seen in America the perfection of the 
scholastic system, it would be none the less chimerical 
on our part to decide on the importation here of such a 
system. Applied to other manners, other traditions, 
other social conditions, it might and probably would 
prove detestable, for it would only be a corpse; the soul 
would no longer be there. . . . 

“ What we have tried to do in this study, is to become 
penetrated with the American spirit in its application 
to. scholastic life; to comprehend the organization of 
the free school system; to seize its spirit; to follow its 
course and state its results. We have tried to judge 
American schools in their bearings and connection with 
Americans for whom they are made, and not with re- 
spect to Europe or France, for which they were not 
made. In blaming or in praising, according to our 
conscience, the schools of the United States, we have 
had no intention thereby of eulogizing or criticising 
French schools, nor was this our mission. . . . 

“This, then, is the testimony which we, simple re- 
porters, have to render. American schools, so far as 


reading and our visits, seem to present in a striking 
manner the following characteristics : 

“1. Primary schools in the. United States are essen- 
tially national schools. They are dear to the people, 
respected by all, created, sustained, enriched by a spirit 
of unanimous patriotism which has never failed for a 
century ; considered, in short, as the very source of 
public prosperity, as the conservative and protective in- 
stitution par excellence of democratic government and 
republican manners. 

“2. The scholastic organization is rigorously muni- 
cipal. ‘The law only establishes in principle the neces- 
sity of public instruction, but each community provides 
for it in its own way; there is no constraint from the 
State, no other subsidy than the public lands formérly 
— by the Union: within afew years only each State 

as had a general right of surveillance, which is almost 
always confined to a statistic centralization, to an official 
pedagogical direction, and to the support of the State 
normal schools. 

“3. The higher direction and supervision of primary 
instruction are confided to councils (or committees) 
elected, and to officers sometimes elected and sometimes 
appointed by the councils themselves, from which these 
various consequences result: the frequent renewing of 
councils and superintendents, the often regretable in- 
fluence of political preoccupations and local interests, 
the possibility of abrupt changes in the scholastic or- 
ganization; in short, the necessity for the people to 
enlighten themselves upon questions relative to schools, 
upon which they are continually called to vote.” 


_ = He who has. no knowledge of things will not be 


VARIETIES. 


— Little Willie having hunted in all the corners for 
his shoes, at last appears to give them up, and climbing 
on a chair, betakes himself to a big book on a side-table. 
Mother says to him: “ What is darling doing with the 
book ?” “It ith the dictionary; papa lookth in the 
dictionary for things, and I’m looking in it to see if I 
can find my shoes.” ' 

— Kansas teacher: “ Where does all our grain prod- 
uce go to?” Boy: “It goes into the hopper.” 
Teacher: “Hopper? what hopper?” Boy (trium- 
phantly) ; “ Grasshopper.” 

— An ambitious young lady was talking very loudly 
about her favorite authors, when a gentleman asked her 
if she liked Lamb. With a look of ineffable disgust, 
she answered that she cared very little what she ate, 
compared with knowledge. 

— A three-year-old youngster saw a drunken man 
“tacking” through the street, , “ Mother,” said he, 
“did God make that man?” “Yes, my child.” The 
little bey reflected a moment, and then exclaimed, “I 
wouldn’t have done it.” 

— A tall tramp attended 1 Searsport (Me.) district 
school, the other day, and after spelling down the schol- 
ars, teacher, .and spectators, amused the company by 
spelling the hardest words in the dictionary. 

— “At what age were you married” asked she, in- 
quisitively. But the lady was equal to the emergency, 


and quietly responded, “ At the parsonage.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 29,—Given, the sides of a triangle, to find the per- 
pendicular from one vertex to the opposite side. ” 


Let a, b, ¢ be the sides, k the area, and p the perpen- 
dicular required. Then we have, considering a the base, 
2k 
tap = 4, Wm. Hoover. 
[Solved also by H. Gunder and 8. H. Parsons. ] 


PROBLEM 21.—I have a fenced garden 12 rods square: how 
many trees can I plant on it, each tree to be a rod apart, and 
no tree within 44 rod of fence ? SUBSCRIBER. 


The greatest number of trees can be set in the quin- 
cunx order. No tree is to be within } rod of the fence; 
hence there would be a space 11 rods square, on the 
sides of which trees could be set, and when thus set, 
would divide the garden into equilateral triangles, each 
side of which would be one rod. By finding the alti- 
tude of one of these triangles, we get the distance of 
the rows apart. \Y1— (4)? = .866 rods = distance be- 
tween the rows. 11 -+ .866 = 12 and 4 fraction = 
number of spaces between the rows: hence the number 
of rows will be 13. Seven of these will contain 11 
trees each, and six will contain each one less (10) ; 
hence the whole number of trees will be (7 X 11) + 
(6 x 10) 137. Whole number by square method, 
11 x 11121. Hence 16 more can be set by the 
former than by the latter method. G. I. H. 


PROBLEMS. 

Prositem 34.—Sold lumber on commission, at 5 per 
cent.; invested net proceeds in dry goods, at 2 per cent. 
commission. My whole commission was $70: required 
the value of lumber and goods. w. 

Prosiem 35.—Find the circumference of a circle in 
which a regular decagon may be inscribed, whose sides 
shall be 5 inches. J. M, M. | 

Prostem 36,—The area of a regular polygon in- 
scribed in a circle is to that of the circumscribed poly- 
gon of the same number of sides, as 3 to 4: find the 
number of sides, Wu. Hoover,. 


— Since the publication of solutions of Problems 15, 
16, and 17, solutions have been received from James 


helped by a knowledge of words, 


Waters, Chas. Wheelock, and J,.8, R—Ep 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 
EpITEeD BY MELVIL DEWEY, 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, shoul! be 
addressed to the Editor, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


STANDARD METRIC SIZES, 


Much of modern progress and excellence in manufacture is 
due to the adoption of standard sizes, An illustration will 
convey the idea quickest. Formerly a watch was made by a 
workman as skillful, or more skillful, than oufs, each wheel 
by itself, of a size to suit the watch in hand, regardless of all 
others. The skill was so great that beautiful and most accu- 
rate time-keepers were made; but when it was necessary to re- 
place or repair a wheel, unless the watch was sent back, per- 
haps across the ocean to the same or an equally skillful work- 
man, the new wheel, made for the express purpose, was seldom 
as good as the old. The accuracy of many a watch has been 
ruined by the repairing by some unskillful jeweler. Beside 
the risk, there was delay and large expense. This was the old 
system. Now the American Watch Company, with nearly a 
thousand hands, and finishing three hundred of their match- 
less time-keepers daily, have not only driven most of the for- 
eign-made watches from the market, but they are selling quan- 
tities in the very countries from which we formerly obtained 
most of our watches. The superiority of their manufacture is 
recognized throughout the world. Why? It was simply be- 
cause they adopted a series of standard sizes. When a wheel or 
screw was made, every other wheel or screw, for the same pur- 
pose, was an exact duplicate of the first, regardless of the watch 
of which it was finally to make a part. As thousands and mil- 
lions of some of the parts were to be made, the most perfect 
machinery could be afforded; while in the old system, each 
part being made independently, the work had to be done by 
hand. The machine gave better and cheaper results. 

The adoption of the standard sizes made a complete divis- 
ion of labor possible, and each man had his own part of the 
work to do, and nothing else, Constant experience perfected 
his knowledge and skill, till his work was as nearly perfect as 
possible, and at the same time it was done much faster. Each 
of the parts, made by machinery and special workmen, was du- 
plicated to any number required, and a perfect watch was 
made by taking one of each arid putting them all together. 
When a part is to be replaced, any country watch-maker has 
but to drop a postal to the factory, asking for the given piece, 
and by return mail he gets an exact duplicate of the broken 
part, puts it in place, and the watch is as at the first. 

This same principle of standard sizes which allows the 
fullest use of machinery and manufacture of the various 
parts or articles in large numbers, with the all-important divis- 
ion of labor, runs through sawing, mowing, type-writing, and 
all our world-famous machines. Manufacturers understand 
this, and act upon it; but the same principle is important in 
every-day matters. Such sizes are a matter of economy and 
convenience in very many cases, and a double purpose is served 
in making them all metric. A standard size once fixed is sup- 
posed to be permanent, As even the few opponents of the 
metric system now acknowledge that its] complete adoption is 
merely a question of a few years, it is clear that all changes or 
adoptions of standard sizes should conform to the metric 
units. These are understood now by all intelligent people, 
and after this generation will be the common measures, while 
the present system will be a thing of the past, like the shillings 
of our old money, varying for the different States. A mo- 
ment’s thought will convince any one of the desirability of 
adopting the coming measures for all such purposes. Such 
metric standard sizes, as in the case of the metric stationery, 
themselves help on the introduction, by making people familiar 
with the new unit. Members and friends can do aseryice to 
the cause, very often, by impressing these points on those who 
determine sizes in any way, especially manufacturers. There 
are thousands of places where the adoption of a series of stand- 
ard denominations is greatly needed, and where it would be 
comparatively easy to secure an adoption of the metric system. 
Many such cases have come to the attention of the Bureau, 
and it has a special committee to devise the best standards for 
various purposes, and to secure their adoption as widely as pos- 
sible. In making outa scale for the first time, those practically 
acquainted with each special matter must decide. In doing 
this, more complete harmony with the metric system will be 
secured by remembering the way in which sets of weights are 
made up. [See ‘ Doubles and Halves,” p. 69 of Bulletin.] In 
cases where this division, 1, 2, 5, 10, is not sufficient it will not 
be too much to use each unit, 1, 2,8, &¢.; for this is only 
‘about twice as fine a division. In special cases it is important 
that certain sizes be just the half of others, and, in measures 
of length it is better to use the two and one-half rather than 
break a size between even 5’s,—e. 9, between 10 and 15, to use 
12%, rather than 12 or 13. ‘To Halve again, however, getting 114 
would hardly be admissible;'for if 4 divisions ‘are required, 5 
be taken. In short, 


for weights, capacities, etc, take the 10's; then the doubles and 
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halves, thus getting all-the 2’s and 5's; then all the units, 
thus getting a complete series. Im making up series of 
Jengths, etc., where a regular progression is desired, take the 
10s, 5s, 2!¢8, but not the 134, using 1 for quantities smaller 
than the 244. 

In all cases where a satisfactory series of standard sizes is in 
use, it will be easy to make the metric series, and the Bureau 
will gladly make up a proper scale for any one sending in the 
old, with any desirable notes as to its practical working, 
whether it would be preferred with more or less minuteness, 
etc, Almost every conceivable thing made by man may be ar- 
ranged to advantage in @ seale of regular sizes. 

May these remarks lead many to adopt a well-devised scale 


of metric standards. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


The legislatur ef Wisconsin haz appointed W. C, Whitford, 
Supt. ef Public Instruction; R. E. Davis, ef Dane county; 
George H. Paul, ef Milwaukee; George S. Albee, ef Winne- 
bago county; and John B. Quimby, ef Sauk county, a com- 
mission ‘‘ to inqujr and determin whether any ef the propozd 
reformz in English orthografy now under consideration by 
legislativ bodiz, or practic¢d in any ef the public schools, er 
commended and approvd by associations ef scolars and expe- 
riencd teachers in this country or Europe, can be properly 
and expeditiously adopted, er otherwjs encouregd and pro- 
moted in the public schools, as in the publication ef the offi- 
cial duciiments ef this Stat, er otherwjs.’’ 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Radiometer. — Prof. Josiah P. Cooke, Jr., of Harvard 
College, has recently made known the result of ‘an interesting 
series of experiments upon fhe Radiometer, for the purpose of 
determining the true cause of the force generated in the oper- 
ations of the instrument. ‘The result of Prof. Cooke’s inves- 
tigations indicates in the strongest manner that the action of 
the moving vanes is due to HEAT, and not to light. For some 
time many hfve entertained this idea, but Prof. Cooke pro- 
duces evidence that almost demonstrates it to be a fact. He 
considers that the Radiometer is a very beautiful example of 
a heat-engine, and it is the first that has been made to work 
continuously by the heat of the sun’beam. As for the manner 
in which it acts, there is some difference of opinion among 
physicists, but the result of Prof. Cooke’s investigatiohs indi- 
cate strongly that the action of the vanes is due to the same 
cause which determines gas pressure; and, according to the 
dynamical theory of fuses, this amounts to saying that the 
effect is due to molecular motion. 


Drowning.—Dr. Roger S. Tracy discusses, in the Popular 
Science Monthly for May, the question whether the death by 
drowning is a painless one. He advances the theory, based on 
the reports of those who have by accident come so near drown- 
ing as to have been insensible, that, with the exception of 
those who can swim, and thus prolong their agony, the death 
is without pain. The short struggle, lasting from a minute 
and a half to two minutes, the sensation being merely one of 
delirium, and nothing more. He explains this by supposing 
that the water passes directly to the lungs, and obstructs the cir- 
culation of the blood, and causes immediate unconsciousness. 
He even suggests that the victim has a pleasurable tingling sensa- 
tion, rapid succession of ideas, and flashes of light and color. 
Dr. Tracy suggests that where death by drowning is inevitable, 
water be sucked into the lungs by a deep inspiration, and thus 
insensibility will be produced before the agony of asphyxia can 
be reached, when all feelings of chilliness and pain would 
cease, and the semi-delirium that accompanies anesthesia 
would come on, with ringing in the ears, delightful visions of 
color and light, while he would seem to himself. to be gently 
sinking to rest on the softest.of beds, and with the most de- 
lightful of dreams. 


New York College—In the same journal, Prof. Youmans, 
in his editorial notes, passes some very severe remarks upon 
the New York College, which he asserts was organized with 
funds originally raised to found a purely technical school of a 
high order, called a “free academy.”’ Thus, he says, New 
York finds itself the proprietor of a regular college. ‘The peo- 
ple proposed to have a high-school free for poor boys who had 
attended its common schools, to get some adequate prepara- 
tion for industrial avocations, and which it was proposed could 
be carried on for $20,000 a year; and they now find them- 
selves cheated out of their intentions, and saddled with an 
ordinary college, costing $150,000 a year (more or less). 

Clearing Land with Dynamite.—This process is now success- 
fully carried on in England, the roots of immense trees being 


destroyed and blown from the und, The charge is plac 
in auger holes one and a half insiee in diameter. 


Porn... F. Leighton, Esq., of New York, has been elected to 
his principalship of the kiyn high school, and enters upon 

§ duties at the opening of the fall term. His scholarship and 
Snouuunieadon give promise of his future success in this 


a! 
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well known there. Never before were as many articles writ: 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


“ THE FEW.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Two paragraphs have lately appeared in Toe JouRNAL, 
containing reference to ‘‘ the few,’’ whom it is admitted have 
claims to instruction of the highest order in the ancient lan- 
guages. Professor Ruggles said, in his lecture at Montpelier: 


**In our higher education we have deified two dead lan- 
guages, galvanized them into a semblance of life, and set them 
on the throne, and the ambitious squire who would win 
knightly honors must serve them, though his heart be else- 
where, for the best seven or eight years of his preparatory life. 
All honor to the languages of Greece and Rome, once the great 
repositories of knowledge. They should hold a high place, 
but they should claim attention jrom the few ; for the many 
there are more vital themes, even for those that seek a broad 
and generous culture,’ 


And Professor White said, in his reply to a critic: 

** By ‘high grammar’ I mean, in brief, the minute study in 
Syntax of e. g. the whole of Mr. Goodwin's Moods and Tenses, 
or Madvig’s Syntaz, and in Etymology a minute verbal analysis 
of e.g. Hlerodotus, directly in the line of the profound investi- 

tions of George Curtius’s Verbum der Griechischen Sprache. 

myself have been guilty of doing the first with an entire 
class of sophomores, ~~ 4 within a year have seen a whole 
class of freshmen struggling manfully to do the second. I 
have said, in the articles, that this sort of grammatical study 
should be reserved for the favored few, and should not be un- 
dertaken by them until they can read, — and 1 believe it. So 
much for high grammar and collegians.’’ 

It will be seen that Professor White does not, like Professor 
Ruggles, object to the quite general study of these languages, 
but only that the higher teaching of them should be restricted 
to the few, and that even their elementary instruction requires 
essential modifications. But this would eventually require di- 
visions: in respect to classes, which have not heretofore been 
deemed necessary. 

In this view of the matter the question is presented for so- 
lution by educators,—How can the acknowledged claims of the 
Jew, for whom this higher instruction is essential, be ade- 
quately met? These claims could not be ignored in any insti- 
tution of learning without disastrous consequences. In those 
institutions that have separate departments in, philo!ogy, the 
few whose capacities and tastes render classical studies most 
congenial, could be turned over to this department. But in 
most schools, even of the higher order, no such separate de- 
partment exists, and the course of study, while doing full jus- 
tice to the wants of those who demand this higher instruction 
in the languages, may fail to satisfy other claims. 

My object in writing this brief note is merely to present, 
under one aspect, the pointed references to this class of minds, 
and their admitted claims, that further discussion of the sub- 
ject may be elicited. R, L, PERKINS, 

Boston, May 16, 1878. 


“TAXATION FOR UNIVERSITIES.” — A REJOINDER. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

You welcome the news that Governor Robinson cannot 
throttle the educational spirit of the Empire State; or college- 
born articles, though as thick and cold as wintry snow-flakes, 
chill the university ardor of Iowa ‘politicians.’ The latter 
fact: I announced to you very quietly, and in less than a dozen. 
lines; but Senator Meyer fears that a misapprehension of 
some of the facts is possible. 

Let us see: I said, (1) ‘‘ Never before have the financial con- 
dition and needs of the State been so adverse to such a law,”’ 
as the one giving the university ‘‘an annual endowment ’’; (2) 
‘* Never were such efforts made to forestall the action taken ”’ ; 
and (3) ‘* Never before could the measure have been carried.’ 

The senator tacitly admits the accuracy of my statements 
“1” and “3,”’ but he thinks “‘2’’ tends to “‘ mislead one not 
understanding the facts.’”” While practically affirming the ac- 
curacy of the vital element in my report, viz., ‘“* lowa has taken 
a long step in advance,’ he warns you against the idea that 
there “‘ was a strong lobby, outside influence”’ against the ap- 
propriation. 

Doubtless such an influence would be possible (there are few 
things wholly impossible to a lively thinker!), and some might 
build it, in part, on these words of mine: ‘‘ attacks on the uni- 
versity and higher State education, which originated here and 
are familiar to Eastern readers, were diligently circulated by 
their authors, and even in the State-house, but all in vain.” 
Let me hasten to change the polite plural, ‘‘ authors,” as used 
above, to the singular, if Senator Meyer prefers it; for that 
is more aceurate and was employed only to please the senator 
and the other trustees of Iowa College. I thought he and his 
associates on the board would perceive and appreciate the del- 
icacy with which I avoided a definiteness unpleasant to them. 

No; Iowa furnished no lobby unfriendly to the university, 
and only one writer against it whose words are ‘‘ familiar to 
Eastern readers,’ and were diligently circulated in the West 
and among Iowa legislators. That writer’s articles published | 
in Grinnell, Davenport, and Chicago, scarcely reached the 
East, but those printed in the Christian Union, the New Eng- 
lander, the Congrégationdlist, and in your own JOURNAL, are 


ten or so artfully prepared, or circulated so industriously. 
Those most utilized were ;the one on “* Taxation for Univer- 
sities,’’ and circulated-in slips, ahd the forty-page shot through 
the New Englander, which was sent out in pamphlet-form also, 
and in a reprint, as Senater Meyer tells us. The senator testi- 
fies that this was sent to him by the lalf-dozen, but as no other 
legislator has informed me that he received more than a single 
number, the partiality to him was probably due to his more 
confidential relation as a college trustee. 

But if there was a shadow for an “inferential ’’ lobby, there 
was not the shade of a shadow for the inferred criticism of 
some legislators. A great and gratifying advance was an- 
nounced, and there was no spoken word or concealed thought 
adverse to voters in the negative. True, the one (probably 
the most potential) reason assigned to show that the endow- 
ment was needless, was strangely inaccurate and inadequate, 
and a mistake never paralleled by any error made by the sen- 
ator in a case of purely personal. examination. He said in the 
Senate, and reaffirmed in Tor JoURNAL, that one of our very 
best colleges has “‘75 more students "’ than the university, but 
only half of its income. The facts are, that the college had, 
in 1876-77, in all, 45 more students than belonged to the liter- 
ary and engineering departments of the university; yet more 
than half of these college students could not enter the lowest 
university class, while the strictly college classes were less than 
half the size of those in the university, and its range of college 
studies less than half as great! Now add (what the senator 
wholly overlooked) the Medical department, with its 13 officers 
and 79 students; and the Law department, with 8 instructors 
and 103 students; and would not even college *‘ economy ” de- 
mand more than twice the college funds for the university ? 

Nevertheless, he cannot mean that he chooses to have the 
university run with the same ‘‘ reduction of expenses ” which, 
for instance, his own Iowa College is compelled to be. Surely 
he would not force the university president to emulate the pa- 
thetic article of President Magoun in the Congregationalist of 
the Ist instant, telling New England of ‘ the lack of increase 
to meet the pitifully small salaries,’’ “‘ the dreary and disheart- 
ening emptiness ’”’ of the literary, and ‘‘the insoluble problem 
of relief’’ attempted ‘‘ for the thousandth time” in vain; nor 
would he have a university agent in the field, wearily solicit- 
ing students and charity. Let the Congregationalists of lowa 
empower the senator to “ tax,’”’—yes, todo that ugly thing,— 
to tax each of them the fifteen cents needed this year to eke 
out the current expenses for Iowa College, and he would do it 
instantly and without doubt, just as I would. And so, when 
the people of the State, in ‘‘ their secular way,’’ authorize him 
to levy on each of them a contribution of a cent and a quar- 
ter for its university, if he sees the facts,—all the facts, un- 
tinged and undistorted, he will vote the university contribu- 
tion as readily, doubtless, as he would the college tax. 

1 find nothing in my words, or even. ‘* between the lines ”’ 
which reflects on the right-honorable legislators in the univer- 
sity. Though they ‘ seem’’ to me to have tripped once, and 
because of partial knowledge, this seeming implies no disre- 
spect. Even “‘ good Homer” may sometimes nod, 

Iowa City, Ia., May 15, 1878. L. F PARKER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


— In reply to query of C. H. H., allow me to suggest the 
study of Davies Logic and Utility of Mathematics will insure a 
lucid method of teaching ‘* Division of Fractions.’ My chil- 
dren readily apprehend the following: 


Example and Form. XK 4/. 

Explanation. 3 3, the same. } + } = four 
times as much as if divided by a unit or whole,— that is, 
3+ one half as much as if 
divided by } ; that is, of = Ans. M. J.C. 


46. Is answer to 46 correct ? A nickname is not a surname; 
the former sometimes becomes the latter, but not necessarily. 
‘Frederic I.,—Barbarossa, —was a Ghibelline on his father's 
side, and a Guelph on his mother’s side; did anybody ever 
thing of calling him Frederic Ghibelline-Guelph ? He was 
Frederic of Hohenstanfen; just as the Queen of England is 
Victoria of Brunswick. A. EARTHMAN, 


QUERIES. 

63. In analyzing a Tartarian Honeysuckle, a few days ago, I 
came across a stem having the leaves (and flowers) arranged in 
avhorls {ternate). I was able to find but one other similar 
stem on the shrub, — the common arrangement being opposite. 
Will Mr. Bailey, or some other experienced botanist, please tell 
mé whether such variations are common in plants ? L. 

64. What.is the rule for the use of the hyphen in compound 
words ? ¢. g., in work-house it is used, while in town house it 
is not. J. 


65. “Iam the man who says (or say) this to you.”” Inwhat 
person are the words man and who, in the above sentence? 
and whiy ? 


written ? Is thereany other way of 


be written decimally? Is it a decimal as now. 
writing it ? 


| 
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THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed, ‘Tuesday, at 1004. 

— The Duchess of Argyle is dead. 

— Cuba is reported at peace with herself. 

— Mexico’s Lerdists have given up their contem- 
plated revolutionary movement. 

— By the burning of a theater at Ahmednugger, in 
India, recently, forty persons lost their lives. 

— Montenegro has assured Count Andrassy that she 
intends to keep the peace, and that her attitude will be 
strictly defensive. 

— In less than thirteen years the national debt has 
been reduced more than $611,000,000,—and the annual 
interest more than $57,000,000. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson completed his seventy-fifth 
year last Saturday; he was born in Boston, on the 25th 
of May, 1803; so that he can remember the days when 
Jefferson was President. 

— Ex-Governor Packard of Louisiana was confirmed 
as United States consul at Liverpool, and Lucius Fair- 
child as consul-general at Paris. 

— Bald Mountain, N. C., was shaken as by an earth- 
quake last Friday night, and literally split in twain, 
leaving a chasm 300 feet in length, 30 or 50 feet in 
width, and of unknown depth. 

— Later particulars from the scene of the recent cy- 
clone in Wisconsin are heartrending in the extreme. 
Whole farms are laid waste, and entire families killed. 
At least twenty-five persons are known to be killed, and 
twice as many more seriously injured, in Madison county 
alone. The damage to property will amount to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

— The London Atheneum announces that Lord Duf- 
ferin has accepted the presidency of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society. 

— This year completes the second century since the 
appearance of the Pilgrim’s Progress, the first part of 
which was published in 1678; and it is the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth year since the birth of John Panyes, 
which oceurred in 1628. 

— Peace negotiations are regarded in a fair way of 
satisfactory conclusion. Gen. Ignatieff says that the 
treaty of San Stefano is drawn up in such a way that 
it will lend itself to all manner of concessigns. He re- 
gards the meeting of a Congress as certain. He, prob- 
ably, will attend it instead of Prince Gortschakoff. 


#/the Committee on Drawing in the Boston public 


upon his work with great diligence and earnestness. 
His visits to the schools show him to be a gentlemen in 
full sympathy with the work of the schools, and in his 
industrious round of daily travels he is welcomed by 
the teachers and pupils with unusual satisfaction. 
meetings with the teachers of the various grades, at 
West Newton street, have been opportunities which 
they have enjoyed. His plans and suggestions seem to 
incorporate the teaching elements of our schools as an 
important factor in school legislation, and his desire to 
consult with our teachers as to courses of study, methods 
of government and discipline, show him to be a wise 
leader. 
good sense, and of manly dignity; and if his last days 
are better than his first, we may be assured of a most 
suecessful superintendency. 


day afternoon, June 5, at three o’clock, and concludé 


Europe profess to believe that a peaceful solution will 
be reached, the nations are all preparing for war. It is 
stated that 200,000 Russians are moving toward the 
Galician frontiers of Austria, and camps of troops and 
recruits are at many points along the railways. Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg are full of troops, and new levies 
are constantly coming forward. The commissary de- 
partment is purchasing heavily of all kinds of supplies. 
There is great bitterness among the people against 
England. 


Tue old town of St. Augustine, Florida, suffered se- 
verely by fire on Saturday last; and among the build- 
ings burnt was the University of Florida. 


‘Was it not a little ungracious that the chairman of 


schools should recommend the removal of one of the 
teachers of Drawing? Was it a measure of economy, 
or to secure the money to pay Mr. Folsom’s salary ? 
Does the end justify the means? Perhaps our friends 
of the School Board will make some other economical 
move, by means of which Messrs. Nichols and Fitzger- 
ald may find a steady income. Mason street is full of 
expedients. 


TeacHERs and their friends, in Boston and vicinity, 

will be furnished with special cars to the White Moun- 
tains, provided they make known their wishes to J. W. 
Webster, Esq., Hancock School, Boston, on or before 
July 3. 
A mistake occurred in our issue of last week with 
reference to fares from New York and Philadelphia. 
The fares from New York to Fabyan’s and return will 
be $12.00, and from Philadelphia $14.00. All persons 
in all parts of the country must ask for excursion tick- 
ets to White Mountains to attend the meetings of the 
American Institute. 


SUPERINTENDENT Extot, of Boston, has entered 


His 


His addresses are models of good English, of 


Tux exercises of the:centennial celebration of ‘Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass, will commence Wednes- 


with a public dinner, Thursday afternoon. An address 
of welcome will be given by the principal, C. F. P. Ban- 
croft, Ph.D. The chair will be taken by the Rev. 
William Adams, D.D., LL.D., of the class of 1822. 
The annals will be presented in a paper by the Rev. 
Wm. Edwards Park, of the class of 1856. An oration 
will be given by the Rey. Alexander McKenzie, of the 
class of 1855, and a poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
M.D., of the class of 1825, together with numerous ad- 
dresses by old pupils and distinguished friends of the 
academy. Opportunity will also be given for class 
meetings. In behalf of the citizens of Andover, a cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all who have ever been 
connected with the academy, as pupils, officers, or pa- 
trons, to be present and accept the hospitalities of the 
place. Entertainment will be furnished to those who 
send their names before May 30, to George W. Foster, 


— Although the diplomats of the Great Powers of 
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TxeE Boston School Board addresses the girls who are 
about to graduate from the schools on the subject of 
graduation-dresses, and recommends simplicity in style, 
— “First, because there are, and always must be, in our 
schools, many who cannot afford to dress expensively. 
Perhaps this is true for all of us; certainly it is true for 
most persons in these days of business depression. The 
second reason is quite as important as the first. It is 
that showy and extravagant dress is quite out of place 
on a day when scholars meet to celebrate the comple- 
tion of a course of training of mind and character 
which is to fit them for the serious duties that life brings 
to all right-minded persons.” 

While we believe that showy extravagance should be 
avoided at these annual festivals, we would also recom- 
mend young people most studiously to avoid the opposite 
extreme. A bold and bare simplicity of dress, without 
reference to the adorments of person which good taste 
and a cultured society suggest, are not in keeping with 
the culture of our schools. There is a mock reform- 
spirit abroad which would reduce a young ladies’ ward- 
robe to the attire ‘of a maiden spinster of fifty years 
ago,—a spirit which we hateas much as it is hypocritical 
and hateful in itself. Calico has its place, and so has 
silk, and we confess to a weakness of admiring a young 
lady most when attired to suit her station and her work, 
and who is taught to exercise that spirit which does not 
count her inferior who wears a cheaper dress, or does 
not regard another with envy because her own circum- 
stances require more modest raiment than her more 
favored sister. Our own impression is that the young 
ladies and their parents will do about as thgy please in 
this matter, irrespective of official advice. Society was 
never yet reformed by manifestoes, and the young ladies 
will undoubtedly appear dressed as gracefully and as 
richly as good taste and good sense suggest, as usual. 


Seventy-five dollars pecantonn will be paid any school com- 
mittee for a principalship worth about $1,200; college grad- 
uate; 7 years principal of high schools ; married ; best of refer- 
ences. Address, confidentially, X. Y. Z., Portsmouth, N. H. 

We insert the above, copied from a Boston daily, free 
of charge, in order that a needy’ teacher may have the 
benefit of our circulation. We have heard of political 
offices that were in the market for the highest bidders ; 
we have been informed of certain institutions which 
manufactured and sold degrees for men of very ordinary 
capacity, and of extraordinary ideas of morals; but have 
never before heard that schools of various grades were 
to be bought and sold in the shambles. A new article 
of merchandise, truly! and hereafter, if “X Y. Z.” suc- 
ceeds,in his barter, we may expect to read in the com- 
mercial columns of our dailies such quotations of school 
stocks as the following: 


“ Headmastership of B——n Latin School, . . 125 
First-assistant of S_—-d Grammar school, . . 110% 
Mastership of P——-e Grammar school, 115} 
Superintendency of C——o schools, . . . . 120 
Supervisorship of B——e schools, . . . . . 90 
Principalship of N. Y. Primary schools, . 1054 


The market was strong during the morning, but 
toward the close there was a reaction, In the final 
dealings a steadier feeling prevailed, and there was a 
fractional recovery.” 

A question arises here, Is this a legitimate business, 
and is “X. Y. Z.” aware that he, is giving publicity to 
a style of dealing in school situations which every 
honest man will condemn, and every upright school’ 
officer would seorn to adopt ? 


Amone the motives and encouragements to the faith- 
ful and conscientious discharge of the responsible du- 
ties of the practical teacher, the question of salary is 
one that cannot be set aside. It is a matter of regret 
that the pecuniary reward secured to the trained and 
experienced educator, is so meagre in comparison with 
the amount of work performed and the talent required. 
For this reason we contemplate with much anxiety the 


demands that are being made, in many sections, to re- 


Esq., Andover, Mass. 


duce still lower the compensations of teachers. The 


| | 
| 
| 
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cutting down of the salary five or ten per cent. may 
seem a small matter; but we feel assured that to many 
female teachers, whose present pay is barely sufficient 
to yield them a comfortable support, even this reduc- 
tion comes to be a matter of serious consideration. 


Notwithstanding the depressed condition of .the busi- 
ness world, we submit that the importance of retaining 
in the service of the cause of education the most expe- 
rienced and talented educators, is one of those questions 
of political economy which must be considered from the 
standpoint of what the public good demands, remember- 
ing that true economy does not consist in the eniploy- 
ment of unskilled labor in any department of service. 
We believe all the considerate and earnest teachers of 
the country are willing to bear their share of the bur- 
dens which “hard times” lay upon them; knowing, as 
they do, that the profession of teaching is not one that 
finds its chief reward in the money earned, but in the 
noble character of the work which they are enabled to 
perform, and the glorious current of influences that are 
made to flow out upon the minds and hearts of those 
cultured by them in the schools. It is not in the power 
of the teacher to prevent the proposed reductions of sal- 
ary that may be made by the “ powers that, be”; but 
they can, by the excellence and dignity of their work, 
make themselves so essential to the community, that in 
due time a recognition of their claims will be secured. 
Our counsel is to all teachers, to hold fast to their good 
work, enduring what cannot be well avoided in times 
like the present, acting with discretion and coolness. 
We hear of some who threaten to resign their positions, 
if salaries are reduced. This, we think, is a mistake; 
if you love the work, continue in it; indae time your 
rewards will come. 


COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


These associations have now held their annual meet- 
ings in nearly all the counties. All have been lively 
and profitable occasions; they have presented to consid- 
erable extent the living issues of the day. ~ 

The Hampden Association discussed the need of a 
general supervision of the schools of the State, and the 
examination of teachers by educational experts. Messrs. 
Harding of Longmeadow, Buel of Ludlow, Rice and 
Stone of Springfield, advocating the necessity, while 
Messrs. Hammond and Tufts of Monson, showed the 
superior excellence of the present system, and arraigned 
the Board of Education for an attempt to destroy the 
autonomy of the towns, to deprive the people of their 
civil rights, and the teachers of their personal liberty! 


Another subject which excited a lively interest, was a 
discussion of the method of teaching reading to begin- 
ners. This discussion was led by Col. T. W. Parker, 
of Quiney, and participated in by Messrs. Mayo and 
Hubbard of Springfield, and Walton of Westfield ; 
also by the members of the convention, many of whom 
proposed questions, interposed objections, or responded 
to the interrogatories of the speaker. It is unusual to 
see so general an interest excited by any ordinary topic 
in a teachers’ convention. It is profitable to have such 
an interest awakened, if no other good results. But 
there was an evident conviction that the modern method 
of teaching the alphabet, and the a-b ab’s, as a prepara- 
tion for reading, must yield to the natural and original 
method of pronouncing the word as the sign of the idea 
awakened by the thing, without the intervention of 
letters or sounds. 


The Norfolk teachers discussed the questions which 
were raised by reports from the several towns of the 
county, a member from each having been appointed to 
report the results of eight years’ schooling, also of three 
years. The main questions were, Are the schools doing 
satisfactory work? If not, why not? and, How can 
they be improved? The reports varied, of course, as 
the views of the reporters varied, so that it appeared 
that the most remarkable contrasts could be seen in 


the schools, some being almost entirely satisfactory, 
others being quité the reverse. 

On the question of improvement in the schools, Mr. 
Walton and Mr. Parker declared the necessity for a 
change in the methods of teaching, so that ideas should 
be made to precede words, and that culture rather than 
either words or ideas, should be the end to be attained. 
The teaching in the secondary schools of natural objects 
as a means of knowledge and culture, and also as laying 
the foundations for the future Sciences, was advocated. 
It was shown to be necessary to discipline the active 
powers of children in the schools; and some hints were 
given as to the methods, as topical and logical methods 
of study and recitation, object and oral teaching, and 
80 on. 

One of the most interesting questions under consid- 
eration at the Franklin and Hampshire Association, 
was the kind and place of examinations for promotion. 
Others were, the “ Use and Abuse of Books in Educa- 
tion”; “The Requisites of Successful Teaching ;” and 
“The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the High Schools.” 
In defence of the latter, Mr. Hubbard showed the ne- 
cessity by showing the statute law,—the value of culture 
which results not alone to the student but to the whole 
community; he also showed that the argument against 
teaching these branches might be urged with equal 
force against the whole curriculum of the high schools ; 
and finally, that the agitation of the question was an 
opposition to the high school itself, and might be urged 
with equal force against the whole common-school sys- 
tem. The result of rejecting these branches of study 
would be the loss of moral support of the wealthy, the 
loss of opportunity for culture to the poor, and the 
greatest public calamity which could befall’ the whole 
country. 

The meeting of the Berkshire County Association is 
to be held at Lee, Friday and Saturday of next week. 


HOME INGRATITUDE. 


From what we ourselves have seen, we are confident 
that many a home in the land gives, during the even- 
ings of the school term, the clearest evidence of popular 
ingratitude towards public benefactors. Home the small 
boy comes from school, burdened with the consciousness 
of the impending evening task-work. The beneficent 
teacher is accustoming him betimes to stagger under 
the load of life. But neither child nor parent gives the 
teacher any thanks for his wise forecast, even though he 
effects the other benign object of lightening by just so 
much the sum of his own school-work. Evening comes, 
and the lamps are lighted, and out comes the fateful 
arithmetic, and out with it comes an ungrateful boy- 
groan over the twenty or thirty examples to be “done.” 
‘Now begins the tug of war. He has, half the time, no 
notion gathered from the day’s teaching as to the meth- 
ods to be applied; perhaps does not half know his 
“tables.” So he plunges into the blind and ill-prepared- 
for work, and flounders on, now recklessly, and now 
wrathfully ; amidst his objurgations, utterly unmindful 
of the high graciousness on the school platform which 
provided for him that best of all things, —the chance 
to be self-taught. Butit happens that here and there he 
fails. Now comes in the teacher’s saving clause. Father, 
mother, brother, or sister,—most likely the two former, 
who have both been hard at work twice the teacher’s 
hours,—must now step in and put their hands to the 
laboring oar. Toilsomely the boy is taught, and the 
examples wrouglit and copied by their aid; and at last 
the book is closed with,— Oh, my! such ungrateful 
complaints with regard to the teacher’s want of sense 
in assigning such lessons out of school! Why can’t 
people see that, but.for this very device of the teacher, 
the “homé talent” would be left to get utterly out of 


training; would forget all it ever knew of the school 
studies; would lose the best chance in the world to feel 
the worth of good teaching, and to gain the 
of the child? “Republics are ungrateful.” 


‘“* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth!” etc. 


gratitude 
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AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW OF IT. 


“Mind your own business” is a saw that was current 
in school when I was a boy. Let it be understood in 
the outset, that, in reading New England a lecture, 
though I am an “outsider,” I claim a vested right in ~ 
the business that I am meddling with. Having lived 
twenty years of my life “down East,” Iam half Yan- 
kee; and twenty-five years on the Pacific slope makes 
me half an outside barbarian. 

The business about which I purpose to intermeddle 
is, Why doesn’t some one of the New-England States 
lead off in the matter of issuing State certificates to 
teachers ? 

Massachusetts, the cradle of the common-school sys- 
tem, is the State that ought to do this piece of business, 
though, personally, I should prefer to have New Hamp- 
shire do so, Massachusetts has an organized and pow- 
erful State Board of Education: why does not that 
body secure the needed legislation? State after State, 
westward, has made a legal recognition for veteran 
teachers: what is the matter with the older States at 
the East? New England is the hive from which swarms 
of teachers move westward. Year after year they come 
into California and other “outside” States, but they 
bring with them no professional certificates, because 
“at home” there is no legal provision for educational 
diplomas. 

To an outsider, it seems strange that the leading vet- 
erans in the down-east States do not secure the needed 
legislation to give experienced teachers some perma- 
nent form of a professional State certificate. This is 
no new-fangled experiment; it is professional business 
with which every teacher in New England ought to 
meddle, until it is done. 

Now, if ten leading educators in New Hampshire 
would put their heads together during the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature, New Hampshire might be the 
pioneer of the Yankee States. Gov. Ben. Prescott went 
to school with me; he can be relied on to lend a hand, 
unless he has degenerated since he was a boy. There 
is no need of any fuss about it; it is an educational 
axiom. It is a crowning necessity to an educational 
system, in which teachers are to be taken into account, 
You grey-headed down-east teachers! even though you 
have settled down at home, content with your annual 
town meeting, your annual election, and your local, 
written certificate of “fitness to teach a common school 
one year,” in the name of humanity do something for 
the young teachers who may migrate westward! A 
case in point will show you why I am intermeddling in 
your affairs: 

Three months ago, a schoolmate of mine, many years 
ago at Prof. William Russell’s Normal School at Reed’s 
Ferry, N. H., came to California. She had taught 
school in the Granite State and the Bay State for many 
years, but she brought no legal evidence of scholarship 
or experience, because New Hampshire does not legally 
recognize the profession of teaching. So she was com- 
pelled to prepare for a State examination, to “study up” 
for two months. She holds now her first State certifi- 
cate. 

Now, if you old, hard-headed schoolmasters in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts had done your profes- 
sional duty, she would have brought with her a State 
certificate, which would have been prima facie evidence 
of fitness to teach. This, presented to the State Board 
of Examination, would have entitled her, under our bar- 
barian code, to a California State Teachers’ Certificate 
of a corresponding grade. ‘ 

This is no isolated case. Such cases happen by the 
score every year. The fact is,—pelt me with snowballs, 
ye old Boston boys,—Yankeedom is, in respect to State 


legislation concerning professional certificates, just about 
where the colonies were A. D. 1775. It is time for 
somebody to do something about it. — 

Joun Swett. 
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evening,’and who, when she arises, will be—summer.”’ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW YORK. 


“Such a May as the present (of 1794) Nature has not in the 
memory of man begun,” says Jean Paul Richter. His May 
belonged to a stately Spring, whose robe-folds are valleys, 
whose breast-bouquet is gardens, and whose blush is a vernal 
Ours 
(of 1878), in New York, is a May unsoftened by limpid April 
rains, a heartless, suniess maiden, with a March twist in her 
disposition, tears in her eyes continually, and out in high 
winds that blow the dust in angry whirls over her green gar- 
ments, and shake the blossoms from sher garlands into the 
hoar lap of November who, some days ago, floated on his ice- 
currents from Arctic regions into New York harbor, and 
breathed upon school-childfen and teachers a dream that they 
are far across the porch of autumn, and with a year of work 
before them, which is, nevertheless, to be condensed into a 
period of a month or more. But last night the moon came 
out full-orbed, the clouds dispersed, and this morning, the 
weather being mild, perhaps naughty May will, after all, de- 
cide to develop into a sweet June responsive, in perfect exam- 
inations, to the ‘bar of Heaven’ when he tries. ‘ whether she 
be in tune.’ 


THE SUMMER EXODUS. 


Whether it be the fickle weather, or whether it be the screws 
which are loose in the educational machine of this great city, 
one thing is certain, and that is, that the summer exodus 
has already begun, and in private schools especially, reviews 
and examinations notwithstanding, there is a sense “‘ of being 
on the wing” among the pupils that is very demoralizing. 
Each year, in New York, as the season of trying to hermet- 
ically seal the knowledge they have inserted into brains of 
spongy, granitic, and alas! too rarely those of a rich, fructify- 
ing nature, wheels around, teachers are in despair over the 
superb indifference of such brains to the sealing process. 

A TEACHER IN A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


is an Isaac Walton whose fishing-tackle rarely brings above 
the surface a haul that sends him home rejoicing. There is no 
doubt but that the spongy brains could develop a cellular 
tissue that would propagate itself, if it ever had the muscular 
force to grow so far; that the granitic might imbibe an intel- 
lectual coloring that would vein it beautifully, if it would re- 
main long enough in an absorptive state; and that the earthy, 
under continuous proper conditions, would send up a shaft of 
blossoms whose seed-balis could waft their contents far and 
wide over a waiting atmosphere that should drop them where 
they would increase a thousand-fold. But riches are a deadly 
ingredient in the cup mixed for too many of the girls of New 
York, to drink the wine which builds their youth. Like the 
Lusiad of Camélus, ‘ they are a temple of beauty built round a 
scaffolding that remains the main structure, and which, as the 
years pass on, grows more and more skeleton-like in its pro- 
portions, while the palace of form and girlish sweetness decays 
into halls through whose crumbling portals the winds of neg- 
lected opportunity sigh away the lengthening years of a mind- 
less womanhood.’ If wealth and the common-sense of poverty 
could only spring, full-armed with their several powers, into 
the possession of some one about to open a private school! 
Then, I think, she would accept only such pupils for students 
whose mammas were not believers in the theory that their 
daughters must finish at seventeen or eighteen. She would 
not be serenely told, by a girl whose list of studies numbers 
ten, that her methods were unsatisfactory; for no such de- 
vourer of text-books would ever come farther than her thresh- 
old. Girls who are being born into society now-a-days find it 
an agonizing process. 

There mast have been something pleasant in the gentle 
showers of knowledge that did not pretend to more than 
moisten the brains of our grandmothers. But 


in the same given time is much to be deprecated. A poor 
little metropolitan American girl, under the advanced meth- 
ods, has to face a Western hurricane of learning, accompanied 
by a tropical rain of all the accomplishments necessary for her 
début. When she succeeds in even surviving, her friends are 
surprised to find that the hail-stones that came with such energy 
struck so fast and so hard that they every one bounded from her 
brain. She says she is “tired out.’’ She is tired,—and always 
will be,—a door of healthy inspiration forever shut to her, be- 
cause she is not allowed to pronounce the magic words, — time 
and thoroughness. 
. SOMETHING GOOD, 

of course, must grow out of the bewilderment which is mak- 
ing New York mothers begin to talk about thoroughness. 
Meanwhile, they will doubtless, for some time, continue. to 
place the innocent victims of their educational idiosyneracies 
under such commands as will restrict and dwarf what requires 
long and solid and generous growth. They will enter their 
daughters late in October or early in November, and remove 
them from school the first of May, and at the same time force 
them to undertake work that should require twice that inter- 
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mine, — everything may be hoped. A girl with an over-devel- 
oped and over-exhausted brain is like an exhausted mine, — 
her usefulness is about at an end. 
Mary Harriott 
New York, May 17, 1878. 


BALTIMORE. 


CURTAILING SCHOOL EXPENSES. 

From April 23 to May 14, no less than seven resolutions 
were offered, by different members of the city school board,— 
only three of which have passed; all of them were caused by 
the decreased school appropriation made by the city council. 
Some favored reduction of salaries, others desired to diminish 
the number of teachers. Dr. Murray for reduction of salaries, 
—foreibly and eloquently opposed by Mr. John T. Morris, 
who, relinquishing the chair and taking the floor, said that 
neither the conncil nor the community desired it; they ex- 
pect the board, by economizing in general expenses, to meet 
their wishes. At the close of the president’s remarks, the 
doctor withdrew his resolution. General Phelps, though ex- 
pressing himself reluctant to propose reduction of salaries, 
yet made a long and eloquent speech in favor of this mode of 
economizing. He was opposed by Mr. Poe, who said that if 
the board inaugurated a reduction of salaries, the example 
would not be followed by other departments of the city govern- 
ment; the board would receive no credit for its action, and 
teachers would be the only sufferers. The general resolution 
was voted upon and lost, by 10 nays to 8 yeas; two of the 
twenty members being absent. The resolution to diminish the 
number of teachers was lost, also. 

COLORED V8. WHITE TEACHERS 


A few weeks since, a communication was received by the 
board, from more than five hundred colored citizens and tax- 
payers, asking that colored teachers shall be employed in the 
colored schools of the city. In view of the social distance be- 
tween the two races, and the separate system of instruction 
maintained for colored children in Maryland, they ask that 
colored applicants be permitted to compete for positions as 
teachers, on the same conditions as others: namely, ability 
and moral worth. They say the advantages given their chil- 
dren, comparéd with those enjoyed by their fellow-citizens, 
are very deficient, and fail to give their sons and daughters 
a liberal education. They also say that they have been edu- 
cating their children, at great expense and sacrifice, outside of 
the State, hoping that, when qualified, they might be allowed 
to become teachers among those of theirown race. This right 
is recognized in New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Washing- 
ton, St..Louis, and Boston. The communication was referred 
to the committee on colored schools. 

COLORED NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This institution, for which the legislature refused, at its last 
session, to make an appropriation, had its annual examination 
May 16. The schoolroom was decorated with flowers, hanging- 
baskets, and drawing specimens; a band of music played a 
number of airs in the intervals of select readings and singing 
by the pupils. The calisthenie exercises were very entertain- 
ing; the examination in the several studies was highly credit- 
able to teachers and pupils. _Complimented by Professor New- 
ell, of the State Normal School; Joseph Cushing, W. H. 
Butler, and others. The indications are fhat the school will 
be full next session. M. C. 
Baltimore, May 17, 1878. 
MINNESOTA. 

Everything wears the dress of simmer. Thecrops are fully 
a month in advance of the usual season. Trees of all kinds 
are in full leaf, and orioles are building their nests in the ma- 
ples. The winter has been open, mild, and pleasant; so warm, 
in fact, that the ice crop is barely sufficient for loos con- 
sumption. 

EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 

partake of the nature of the weather, and are languid. The 
normal schools have closed, having added about fifty to their 
list of graduates this year. President Folwell, of the State 
University, delivered the address at Winona, taking for his 
subject, ‘‘ Education as a Business,” and showing by statistics 
that it ranks among the largest in the country. Speaking of 
the defects in our system and the proper remedies, he said: 

** One step has been taken in the right direction. We have 
founded the normal schools,—against what opposition, the peo- 
ple of Winona can judge. In another generation: or two we 

ope that it will be as abnormal for a youth to undertake the 
management of a school, without having received a course of 
normal instruction, as for a school-boy to offer to plead in the 
supreme court, or to command an ocean steamer.”’ 

Ten high schools have made application for the ansistance 
voted by the legislature last winter. The conditions are such, 


and the amount received so small, that many of the schools 


prefer to remain free to pursue their own course, The oppo-| 


sition to high schools, which seems to be taking form all over 
the country, begins to manifest itself in our cities. ..Many de 
mand that the more ornamental studies shall be cut off and 
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high schools, and the limitation of public-school work to the 
common English branches. The question is, and must be 
held, an open one. Discussion will not injure any system, if 
it be a good one. The Hinsdale-Rickoff controversy in Ohio, 
by no means settles the questions at issue. The difficulty lies 
in keeping the dishonest elements out of the discussion, and 
in confining it to true educational problems, 
MANY NEW SCHOOL-BUILDINGS 


are going up in the State. The city of New Ulm has con- 
tracted for a high-school building. to cost $20,000. Duluth will 
build one this fall, costing about the same. In the country 
there is a disposition to build better and more convenient 
school-houses. The questions of ventilating, heating, and 
lighting in a proper way are receiving mcve attention, and in 
many cases the school-grounds are being improved and orna- 
mented. County superintendents are increasing the require- 
ments for certificates, and many inferior candidates wgre re- 
jected this spring. While teachers’ wages are generally lower, 
good teachers are receiving hotter pay in this saa than ever 
before. Cc, 


CHICAGO. 


‘‘Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious,’’ by 
the advent of scrip, wherewith we are to be paid next week. 
The superintendent assures us that it is beautifully gotten up, 
that the steel engraving upon it is “ very fine.” ‘“‘ Deeorative 
art’? is the theme just now, and we discuss it in and out of 
season. 

THE STUDY OF DRAWING. , 

The following comes to us from the superintendent of draw- 
ing: “ Since a public exhibition of drawing at the close of the 
year is found impracticable, and it being deemed desirable for 
the benefit of the pupils that their efforts shonid in some way 
be recognized, the drawing-committee unite with me. in re-. 
questing the principals to lend their support in behalf of a 
plan to exhibit the work of their own schools in the five upper 
grades.”’ 

Teachers are almost unanimously opposed to drawing,—con 
sider it a waste of time. Many express unéquivocal disappro- 
bation, so that,a mild caution to this effect has been consid- 
ered necessary: ‘‘No teacher has any right to diseourage any 
pupil from studying drawing, music, or German, by making 
remarks in regard to those studies,’ ete. In short, ours is but 
“to do or’? ——. Not unfrequently parents come, saying, 
“* Please let my son study what you think most important; I 
cannot keep them in school much longer.” I invariably ad- 
vise that boy to exercise his artistic skill upon what Spencer 
terms the ‘‘ Art of arts,’’ instead of wasting his precious time 
upon coffee-pots, mugs, and jugs, grotesquely ornamented. It 
is useless to labor planlessly in the boundless domain of art, 
driven hither and thither by vague ideas, tickling the vanity 
with the greatness of the undertaking. 

The subject as taught in our common schools will aaninee 
neither artists nor artisans. In the meantime, the ““O G 
Curve,” as one of our papers term it, is duly discussed at every | 
regular board-meeting, and it is probable that it will remain in 
the schools. 

THE GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

has been revised, modified, and expanded. The metric system 

is to be introduced gradually, The superintendent feels con- | 
fident that within five or six years its use will be enforced by 

law. The language lessons have been greatly improved, — 

something definite has been arrived at, and cannot fail to bring 

about good results. Easy compositions of ten lines on some- 

thing with which the child is familiar, and rewriting short. 
stories related by the teacher, will be required once a week in 

the fourth year or grade. In thie fifth year (or first grammar 

grade), letters and compositions at least twice a month, to be 

carefully corrected by the teacher. 

The study of grammar is introduced for the first time, in the 
sixth year or grade; by that. time the pupil will be.able to ex-. 
press himself fluently, and have a fair comprehension of words . 
and their significance. 

THE SCHEDULE OF SALARIES 


is to remain the same until June, when a change will be made 
in favor of those who were entitled to an increase the Ist of 
January last. For the first time in five months we can say 
what our salaries are. We are happy; but I presume it will 
be of short duration. We may not bave any fixed, salaries at 
all next year, if by the grace of the board we be reélected, It . 
is from the past that we are able to judge of the future. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, our former superintendent, takes charge 
of the Iowa State University next September. We shall miss— 
him sadly, for though no longer with us officially, he has been 
near us, ever ready to advise and cheer. us. We shall feel as . 
children bereft of a kind father when they most needed him. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
| Many of us would like to attend the American Institute, 
but like the little boy who was anxious to go to the circus, and - 
having no money, asked, ‘‘ Will they take pins ?”” The ques~ ~ 
tion we shall have to ask is, 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The report of Hon. W. J. Corthell, State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, shows thatin 1877 the whole number of 
scholars in schools was 217,417; number registered in summer 


schools, 125,455; average attendance, 100,982; number regis- 
tered in winter schools, 132,865; average attendance, 107,653. 
The percentage of average attendance to whole number was ' 
51. The average length of summer schools was 10 weeks and 
2 days; of winter schools 11 weeks. The number of school- 
houses in the State, 4,222; number reported in good condition, 
3,014. Eighty-six schoolhouses were built during the year, at 
a cost of $62,766. The estimated value of all school property 
is $3,022,722. The number of male teachers employed, 2,258; 
female, 4,553; number of teachers graduates of normal schools, 
314; average wages of male teachers per month, $32.76; aver- 
age wages of female teachers per week, $4.14. 1877, number 
of teachers graduates of normal schools, 314; 1876, 290; in- 
crease, 24. Nearly one hundred pupils graduated from the 
two normal schools of the State during the past year. Why 
then no greater increase in the number in the schools ? Some 
of the recent graduates cannot find positions since the great re- 
duction of wages made by some agents during the past season- 
Agents have, in many cases, refused to give these graduates 
$4.00 per week, and have hired girls of 16 for $3.00, who were 
incompetent, and whose influence on the pupils was bad so far 
as intellectual growth is concerned. Thirty-four of the grad- 
uates of the normal schools have gone out of the State, to take 
positions as teachers in other States. They have each taught 
more than two years in the schools of the State, and so have 
redeemed the pledge made by them to the State. But the 
schools will feel the loss of these teachers. It is a matter 
worthy of careful consideration, to determine, if it be possible, 
by what means we may retain more of our best and most ex- 
perienced teachers in our schools. 

Mr. Corthell speaks very encouragingly of the progress of 
the free high schools of the State. During the year, 151 towns 
maintained such schools one or more terms, giving instruction 
to more than 12,000 scholars. 

Needs. — As a recapitulation of the préssing needs of the 


schools of the State, he enumerates: More trained teachers; 
an additional normal school (which has been established at 
Gorham); normal teachers’ institutes; examinations of teach- 
ers by a county board; more constant. supervision by the com- 
=" free text-books; the consolidation of the small dis- 
tricts 8. 


VERMONT. 

— It will interest the readers of Tae JouRNAL to know that 
several teachers took part in the Vermont Republican Conven- 
tion just held here, among whom were Prof. J. 8. Cilley, of 
Brandon; C, A. Bunker, of Peacham Academy; Professor 
Leavenworth, of the Normal School, and Lewis V. Haskell, 
principal of the Charlestown (N. H.) High School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 

The next semi-annual meeting of New-England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents will be held in the rooms of 
the school committee, on Mason street, Boston, May 31, 1878, 
at 9.30 a.m. The exercises will consist of the presentation 
and discussion of the following topics: 1. ‘‘ Industrial Educa- 
tion and cértain School Balderdash,’’ by A. P. Marble, of 
Worcester,’ Mass.; 2. “‘The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from 
the Schools,”’ by J: G. Edgerly, of Fitchburg, Mass. ; 3. Pri- 
mary Schools: their Condition and Needed Reforms,’’ Super-| 
intendent Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., and Hon. W. 
J. Corthell, of Maine, are expected to furnish papers. ‘‘ The 
Half-time System,’’ ‘‘What. canbe done in the Common 
Schools to’promote Industrial Education,” ‘The demands of 
the Public apon the Schools,” will’ be discussed. All New- 
England superintendents are invited to participate in the dis- 
cussions. For the committtee, J. W. ALvarp, Pres’t. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the thirty-first annual session of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association, in Norwood,—Mr. J. F. Hill, of Quincy, 
in the chair,—reports were read giving actual results of teach- 
ing at the end of the third and fourth school years, and, as a 
rule, they were very satisfactory. Mr. W. E, Bustin, of 
Milton, read a paper on ‘To What Degree are the present 
Results of our School Work Satisfactory ?” which he argued 
were far from what they should be. This was followed by a 
discr ssion om the question ‘‘ How can Better Resn ts be 
which wgs-opened by Mr. George A. Walton, of 
Ww Thé question, “Wilk Scholars Taught to Read by 
the Word’ Method make Good Spellers? and How?” was 
debated by H, G. Nowell, Supt..of Scheols in Weymouth, and 
others. _ Rey, E. G. Beckwith, of Waterbury, Ct., repeated:his 
leetttre off “School and Skill.’ ‘There was singing by the 
Alpine Club; and a discussion of the question, “ What Useless 
Things are Pauight in Our Schools?” The following officers 
were elected: ‘President — Mr, I. Freeman Hail, of Quincy; 
Vice-presidents—J. W. Armington, of Weymouth; H. F. How- 
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ard, of Hyde Park; Counsellors — W. E. Pulsifer of Stough- 
ton, W. E. Buntin of Milton, Miss Louisa Harris of Dedham, 
and Miss Louisa Rhodes of Norwood; Secretary—Migs Annie 
Veazie, of Randolph; Treasurer—S. W, Billings, of Sharon. 


— The secretary and the agents of the State Board of Edu- 
cation are actively engaged in practical work among the com- 
mittees and teachers in different sections of the State. 

— Mr. M.D. Ross has presented the trustees of the Eliot 


School, West Roxbury, with a valuable collection of casts and 
models. 


— The two men who have established scholarships at Wel- 
lesley have made fortunes from patents. 

— The sum of $7,025.11 is needed to defray the cost of 
schools in Newton, to the first of May. A committee was 
named to consider the question of cutting down the expenses. 

— Mr. Charles A. Barry, supervisor of drawing in Boston 
public schools, has given notice to the proper nominating com- 
mittee of the school board that he does not desire reélection. 

— Henry E. Crocker, principal of the Avery School, Ded- 
ham, will resign his position at the close of the preseng term. 
His term of service has been a long one. 

— D. 8S. Farnham, A, M., of Newton, has been elected 
master of the Quiney School, in Quincy. 

— One of the pleasant features of Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, is the numerous carefully-planned, instructive, and 
pleasant excursions which are constantly intermingled with 
the school-life, Last Saturday, May 18th, they visited Con- 
cord and Lexington, renewing their patriotism and drinking in 
literary inspiration by the same delightful associations. They 
visited the monuments, gazed up at the grand old elms, studied 
the quaint lettering of old tombstones, were kindly invited 
into the ‘‘ Old Manse,” were politely refused access to the 
Tower Chamber at ‘‘ The Wayside,’’ lunched under the trees 
on the quiet river-side, peeped at the interesting MSS. in 
“The Library.’’ But best of all were the cordial receptions 
kindly granted by Ralph Waldo Emerson and A. Bronson Al- 
cott. These were privileges fully appreciated. The gracious 
welcome of Mr. Emerson, his kindly smile, and interest in the 
affairs’ of the girls, will ever be a delightful remembrance of 
the ‘‘Sage of Concord,”’ 

— The Hyde Park High School Battalion was last week, 
after drill, presented by the high-school girls with an elegant 
silken American flag. 

— At Wellesley College they have solved the problem how 
to have juniors where there are no seniors. 

— The Boston Society of Arts held its last stated meeting of 
the season May 23. Professor Runkle, who was to read a paper 
on industrial education, was absent on account of sickness, 
but the subject was discussed at length by Professors Castner, 
Whittaker, and Ware, Messrs. Newell, Thomas C. Amory, and 
others. 

— High-school Freee Ballard, of Lenox, is reéngaged 
for another year. 

— North Adams appropriates for teachers’ salaries $13,200; 
for school expenses $3,000; and for school-house repairs $800. 

— The school committee of Boston proposes to dispense 
with the services of one of the teachers in drawing, and the 
reason assigned is a desire to reduce expenses. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol, May 25, 1778.—The British army were encamped on 
Bhode Istand, and Newport was in their possession. Detach- 
ments were sent out by them. to burn Warren and Bristol, and 
a few days after to burn Fall River, and were to quite an ex- 
tent successful in each case. Congress, at ‘the solicitation of 
Governor Greene, and upon advice of General Sullivan, di- 
rected General Washington to send home Rhode Island troops 
if they could be spared, An attack on Providence was daily 
expected. The Council of War of this State called out. one- 
half of the reserve force for twenty days, and ordered the 
remaining half to be in readiness at a moment’s warning. 

August 29, 1778.—Early in the morning the British marched 
out in two columns, and at seven o’clock the attack com- 
menced, and the battle raged for over seven hours. Three 
separate charges were made by the enemy to assail the re- 
doubts, but each charge was repelled with severe loss to them; 
so severe that nearly one-fourth of the Twenty-second regi- 
ment of Hessians were left upon the field, and sixty Hessian 
bodies were found piled in one spot. At thecommencement of 
the battle quite a number of British vessels were in the harbor, 
rendering great assistance to them by often throwing shot, etc., 
into our camp, but the accuracy of the aim of the few pieces we 
had stationed on these hills was such that they were compelled 
to retire. The British finally retreated, and General Sual- 
livan desired to attack them in their works ; but as our 
troops had been for thirty-six hours without weet 3 or food, it 
was not done, The result of the battle showed our loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing to be 211, and the British 1,023. 
The whole American force at this battle was about 5,000, 
only 1,500 ‘of ‘whom ‘had ever been in action before, and 
they were opposed by veteran troops, superior in numbers 
and discipline. General said it was the best 
battle of the war. 


— At the quarterly meeting of the teachers of Providence, 
last week, addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Leach, the super- 
intendent of schools, and Rev. Dr. Taylor, a member of the 
school committee, The remarks of the superintendent were, 
as usual, eminently practical. Dr. Taylor directed the teach- 
ers, with his forcible illustrations, to the importance of moral 
training, that it should take precedence of the intellectual. 
He said there was a great deal of “‘ moral pulp’? among men 
and women which is totally unlike sound morality. Great at- 
tention should be given in suggesting good ks to be read. 
Much of the literature which penetrates all grades of society 
works injury to both soul and body. 


— If parties in Rhode Island designing to attend the meet- 
ings of the American Institute will send their names by postal 
card to J. M, Hall, 12 Cady street, Providence, he will see that 
special through cars are provided for every forty names thus 
sent, A special through parlor car will be provided if thirty 
desire it, the fare on the parlor car being one dollar and a half 
extra. Names should be sent on or before July 3. 


CONNECTICUT. 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY, TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The second meeting of the Fairfield County Teachers’ As- 
sociation took place in the Town Hall in Stratford, Friday and 
Saturday, May 17 and 18. 

The meeting was called to order, Friday morning, by 
the president, H. M. Harrington, of Bridgeport, and opened 
with prayer offered by Rev, Mr. Pillsbury of the Stratford 
Methodist Church, The secretary of the Association, Miss. 
Ball, then read the minutes of the meeting at Norwalk, last 
year, taken by Mrs. L. A. Barrymore, and so faithfully chron- 
icled were they that nearly every important point of the sev- 
eral discussions was briefly stated. This was followed by a 
few words of welcome to the teachers by Rev. Frank Fitch of 
the Congregational Church at Stratford. 

Hon. B, G. Northrop followed with one of his practical lec- 
tures upon the subject of ‘‘Some of the Causes of Defective 
Vision in Pupils, and their Remedy” ; and called upon Prof. 
I. N, Carleton, of the State Normal School, to continue the 
subject. Both agreed in the opinion that the light coming 
from windows directly in front of the pupil, the curved position 
of the body, and the holding of the book too near the eyes, 
were among the most common causes of near-sightedness, and 
should be guarded against by every teacher. 

Next followed a discussion of the question, “‘ How far is it 
Advisable to Apply the Graded System to the District Schools ?”’ 
Mr. Hurd, of Bridgeport, opened the discussion, disclaiming 
the ability to fully answer a question that has never been fully 
answered by any one of the leading educators. He was fol- 
lowed by H. B. Goodsell, of Georgetown, Brinsmade of West 
Stratford, Porter of Bridgeport, Somes of Fairfield, and Wright 
of Stamford, who in turn brought out many pertinent points 
on the subject. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 to the hall above, where the 
bounteous collation, prepared by the ladies of Stratford, was 
deservingly noticed. 

The afternoon session commenced at two o’clock. Prof. 
I. N. Carleton gave a lecture in his unrivaled practical manner 
upon the subject of “School Recitations.’”’ No true teacher 
could listen to his words without catching some of his enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. J. L. Whitmeyer, of Bridgeport, opened the discussion 
on the question, “‘To what Extent is it Desirable to Require 
the Analysis of Processes ?”’ His remarks, were characterized 
by a strong common-sense view, objecting to the parrot-like 
analyzing of examples which the child does not understand. 
Professors Carleton, Northrop, Sedgewick, and Messrs. Somes, 
Wright, and others, followed. 

The usual committees. were appointed by the chair, as fol- 
lows: On Nominations—F. D. Brinsmade, 8. B. Dutton, and 
J. A. Wilson. On Resolutions—C. H. Peck, Mr. Wright, and 
H. B. Wigham. 

Miss Marshall, of New: Britain, then read an essay entitled 
‘Primary Instruction,’’ whieh called out a unanimous rising 
vote of thanks from the audience. 

The evening session was held at the Congregational Church, 
The Rev. H. N. Powers Uelivered a scholarly lecture to an 
appreciative audience on “ ‘The Influence of the Ideal Element 
upon Character.’’ Culture, refinement, purity, and poetry, 
combined to do their best for an hour. 

Rey. D. D. Bishop then gave some very entertaining read- 
ings, closing by reading Poe’s “ Bellis.” 

The Saturday morning session commenced by the answering 
of several practical school questions; by different. members of 
the Association; after which Mr. 4. J. Somes, of Fairfield, 
occupied a half hour very instructively anawerlng: the ques- 
tion, “‘ How shall I Employ | Hours ?”’ 

Next came a very able paper by-Mr. A. H. Steveris, of Stam- 
ford; subject, ‘‘ Best Method of School Discipline’; after 
which followed a lively discussion of the topic by Messrs. 
Wright, Warner, Porter, and others, 

Last, and I think all wha heard it will say best, viewed as a 


literary production, came the Secture upon “ Expression,” by 
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Prof. Brainard Kellogg, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The principles, 
laws, and processes which relate to the expression of thought, 


_ either by children or older people, were presented in such a 


way that the whole lecture was itself a vivid illustration of the 
subject. Those who missed hearing it, missed the greatest in- 
tellectual treat of the session. 

The committee on resolutions offered the following, which 
was heartily approved: 

Resolved, That no teacher can afford to be deprived of the 


assistance of some educational journal, and we endorse the 
NEw-ENGLAND JourRNAL oF Epucation and the Primary 


TEACMER. 
Following this the usual resolutions of thanks for entertain- 


ment, etc., were read and passed, and new officers were chosen 
as follows: President, A. P. Somes, of Fairfield; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Wright, of Greenwich ; Secretary, Miss 
Lizzie Newton, of Bridgeport ; Executive Committee, C. H. 
Peck of Bridgeport, 8. B. Dutton of Norwalk, and James 
Wilson of Greenfield Hill. 

The meeting then adjourned, and closed by singing the 
doxology. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CuRRENT Discussions: a Collection from the chief English 
Essays on Questions of the Time. Edited by Edward L. 
Burlingame. Vol. L.: International Politics. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1878. 

American readers and thinkers cannot afford to lose the 
value of the writings of the best English essayists and review- 
ers. Their discussions are an important part of the history of 
the times, and reveal the strong bent of thought, speculation, 
and investigation of the English mind. Every movement in 
modern society demands its antecedents and its consequents, 
and the best minds of the age are called upon to solve prob- 
lems with which the people are impatient to be made ac- 
quainted. The editor of this volume has brought together the 
most valuable expressions of English thought upon the fore- 
most questions of the day, and has presented them in a com- 
pact form for temporary reading and permanent use. These 
contributions are timely, and such as will be most valued by 
our readers, as indicating the opinions of the most able and 
unbiased minds, on questions which more directly affect their 
own country’s interests, and through them concern the whole 
a The topics and their authors alike interest American 

ers. 

Archibald Forbes, “‘ the most famous newspaper correspond- 
ent in the world,’’ and whose letters have given him a world- 
wide fame, writes on ‘‘The Russians,’ ‘“‘ The Turks,” and 
“The Bulgarians.’’ The Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, the 
oldest diplomatist in the world, and a man well-versed in Turk- 
ish history, presents his views on Turkey. Mr. Gladstone’s 
position on the Eastern question has found a multitude of sup- 
porters in this country, and his article on Montenegro is both 
able and eloquent. Prof. Goldwin Smith’s review of the Po- 
litical Destiny of Canada will be welcomed as the views of a 
candid and judicious historian, as well as a careful student of 
American politics. A learned professor who has devoted much 
time to German history, devotes a chapter to Prussia in the 
Nineteenth Century. Edward Dicey and Professor Owen have 
given much attention, by study and observation, to British in- 
terests in the East, and their essays are worthy of great weight 
as the views of intelligent men. The closing article, on the 


Relation of the English People to the Russo-Turkish War, is 
by Edward A. Freeman, whom the people of both continents 
delight in reading, whatever may be his views on the ques- 
tions involved. Altogether this is the most attractive political 
book of the season, and the views of the writers will have 
great weight in instructing and directing public opinion. 


By Francis 
The 


Memories OF WILLIAM FRANCIS BARTLETT. 
Winthrop Palfrey. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge; 1878. 


The life of General Bartlett is worthy of the study of the 
youth of America, as illustrating a success which comes from 
an enthusiasm of purpose born of noble principles. He was 
a young collegian at Harvard, 21 years of age, at the opening 
of the Rebellion. Atits close, 1865, he left the service, brevet 
major-general, with a brilliant record as a man and a soldier. 
Four years of service had given maturity of character, clearness 
of judgment, and honorable independence in action. Through- 
out the war he received the tribute of a brave and noble sol- 
dier, from all his superior officers, At its close, he came home 
to exergise a strong influence in the political issues growing 
out of the war, and his counsels and conduct were always on 
the side of unity and fraternity with those he had fought to 
conquer. His business interests separated him somewhat 
from active political life, yet his voice and pen were always 
for a new spirit of nationality, born of the true patriotism of 
the North and the South. The memoir of General Bartlett 
is made up mainly of his letters and speeches, and reveal the 
real spirit of this noble, patriotic soul. Massachusetts sent no 
braver son to the war, and in return received no more loyal 
and devoted citizen. 


Tue LitTLeE MINER; or Honesty Rewarded. From the Ger- 
man of Gustave Nieritz. By Ellen M. Gifford. Philadel- 
phia: James A. Moore. Price 80'cents. 


This is No. III. of the “‘ Ivy Series,’’ which when completed 
will number twelve, and be put in a neat box, and sold together 
or separately. Like the two that have preceded it, this volume 
is a charming juvenile story, inculcating the noblest principles 
for the young, and admirably adapted for children’s libraries. 
Books of this character &re a positive blessing, and a publisher 
who sends forth such literature, printed as this book is, in the 
highest style of the art, should be encouraged, and generously 
patronized by those who feel the value of the best books for 
the youth of the land. We commend it to teachers, parents, 
and guardians of children. 


THE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ MANUAL. With valuable 
tables for Machinists, Manufacturers, Merchants, Builders, 
Engineers, Masons, Painters, Plumbers, Gardeners, Ac- 
countants, ete. By W.S. Courtney. Revised and enlarged 
E. Waring, Jr., author of Elements of Agricul- 
ture, etc. Six hundred and thirty-two illustrations. Sold 
subscription. Twenty-fifth Thousand. New York: 
E. B. Treat. For sale by George M. Smith, Boston; $2.75. 


A book that contains information so arranged as to be readily 
found, and pertaining to the practical affairs of daily life, is a 
positive blessing to the great mass of the people. Such a book 
is this revised, by Mr. Waring. It is of substantial and en- 
during value, It furnishes all the facts, figures, and rules for 
determining those things which the farmer, mechanic, and the 
citizen, in all walks of life, need to understand. Its table of 
contents, alphabetically arranged, is of itself a complete ency- 
clopedia of topics that are presented in the varied avocations 
of every-day life. The illustrations of all the articles in com- 


mon use and their application, together with the information 
furnished in the most carefully-prepared text, assign this work 
to a foremost place in the library of every home in America. 
It is beautifully printed, and bound in a substantial as well 
as ornamental style. Educators who desire to have pupils 
leave the school with knowledge which will be constantly of 
use in the duties and avocations of life, will find this book a 
suggestive companion upon the teachers’ desk. 

Teachers who want vacation employment will do well to 
examine this book, and address E. B. Treat, 805 Broadway, 
New York, for terms. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, in relation to Steam 
and the Steam-Engine. By George Sham, M.A., late scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, England. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price $1.50. 


This treatise will be cordially welcomed by engineering stu- 
dents of America. It contains an account of the elementary 
principles of the dynamical theory of heat, as applied to 
the expansion of gases and vapors, to be based on the three 
works of Rankine’s Manual of the Steam Engine, Zenner's 
Grundziige der Mechanischen Warmétheorie (of which there is 


a French translation), and Clerk Maxwell’s Theory of Heat. 
The first two of these works demand that the student should 
be familiar with the Calculus, but the last of ‘these treats of 
the whole theory of Heat and its development, in an element- 
ary manner, from a scientific rather than an engineering point 
of view. Students and professors in our higher American in- 
Weed, Geo. W. Childs, Hon. Bayard Taylor, Hon. Henry Wat- 
terson, Bret Harte, the late James Gordon Bennett, the late 
Samuel Bowles, and the late Charles O. Rogers. Any reader 


who would know the extent and rapidity of the growth and 
development of the newspaper enterprise of America, or in- 
deed of the world, will consult Pettengill’s Newspaper Di- 


rectory. 

PETTENGILL’s NeEwsPAPER Directory and Advertiser’s 
Hand-book for 1878. Comprising a complete list of the 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United States 


and British America, and also the prominent European and 
Australian newspapers. New York: 8. M. Pettengill & Co. 


The number of newspapers and other periodicals in the 
United States recorded is 8,133, of which there are 752 daily, 
61 tri-weekly, 114 semi-weekly, 6,185 weekly, 111 semi-monthly, 
831 monthly, 18 bi-monthly, 61 quarterly. The arrangement 
of the Directory for ready reference, and for the special and 
general business purposes of advertisers, is excellent. The 
newest feature is the department devoted to descriptive 


sketches of some of the prominent journals of the coun 
and their offices. The book is handsomely embellished wit 
faithful portraits of S. M. Pettengill, the publisher; Thurlow 
stitutions will find this work of special value. 


Tue READING CLUB AND HANDY SPEAKER. Being selec- 
tions in prose and poetry, serious, humorous, pathetic, pa- 
triotic, and dramatic, for readings and recitations. Edited 
by George M. Baker,— No. 5, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price 50 cents. 

As the season for the annual school exhibitions approaches, 
this collection made by this experienced and careful editor will 
be heartily welcomed by teachers and pupils. It contains new 
and choice selections from our best authors. The four previ- 
ous parts of the series have already won a deserved popularity, 
and No. 5 is even better than the preceding numbers. We 
cordially commend this book to those desiring well-chosen 
selections. The publishers have issued the series in exceed- 


ingly attractive style. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


JOHNSON’S 


New Method for Thorough Base. 


fourteen 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE: 
Will meet July 11. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
hers, according to the Natural Method, un- 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, and 


By KE. BR. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D, 1860.) 
The course of study is arran to secure a thorough 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, ($1.00). 

A remarkably clear, easy, and thorough method of 
learning to play CuurcH Music, GLEE Music, and 
all Music containing CHORDS, or that has four or more 
Parts. Aliwho play for other people to sing need to 
learn to play Chords, and these instr , which are 
simplicity itself, and these exercises will enable one to 
do it even without a teacher, thus greatly enriching the 
fullness of the organ or piano-play Order by full 
title, Johnson’s New Method for Thorough Base. 


Winner’s Select Duets for Cornet and Piane. 
(T5e.) Like Winner’s other books, it is reliable. Mu- 
sic is well adapted to the instruments, and very pretty. 


Sunday-School Song Books! 


Geed News! Eacn Book Shining River! 
Geeod News! HAS HOSTS Shining Biver! 
Geed News! OF Frrienps. Shining Biver! 


No better books are published than the above two, 
which are fresh, bright, and new, ha been out just 
one. 

eents each. Reduction for quantities. 

Any book mailed, post free, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


171 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


PARIS AND EUROPE. 


GAs PERSONALLY CONDUCTED PARTY to 
Scotland, England, Belgium, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, and Paris. 65 days, incinding ym ee 8400 
gold. Also tickets for independent travel, reduced 
rates, by all ocean steamers and throughout Eu fo 
For cirenlars and full i call on T. EDW. 
BOND, AGENT For A 322 Wi 

Street, Boston, Mass. 170¢ 


* 


der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D. The 
director of the school will personally conduct the higher 
classes in Latin and French, and deliver a course of {2 
Lectures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme of the School is ready, also “‘ The 
First Lesson of French,” “ The First Lesson of Latin,” 
and the phiet “ Introduction to the Teaching of 
and Greek.”” Address Dr. SAUVEUR, care H. Holt & Co. 

The pamphlet, published Henry Holt & Co., 2% 
Bond —s New York, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the an- 
thor, y Bye! 2 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar, Bello Gallico,”’ will be ready for the Normal 
School meeting. 

Information concerning board, either in clubs or 
arately, can be obtained by addressing Mr. CHARLEs E. 
HERBERT, of Amherst College. 

sa See in No, 18 (May 2) of this rnal, a letter 
from M. E. Littré; in No. 17 (April 25), a letter from 
Prof, Tyler, of Amherst College; in No. 19 (May 9), the 
alphabetic list of the entire corps of teachers, and in 
No. 20 (May 16), a letter from Prest. Eliot. 

N. B.—Dr. Sanveur having accepted an invitation to 
address the Am. Institute of Instruction, White Moun- 
tains, on July 8th, the opening session of the Normal 
School will be deferred to Thursday, July 1 ith. 
The classes will meet during that week on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, the 11th, 12th, 13th. During the 
remaining weeks there will be no session on Saturday. 

A phiet, “The Vade Mecum of the Latinist,” 
containing the first 30 chapters of “ De Bello Gallico,” 
with quantities carefully marked, will be ready after 
June 1, and can be obtained from the publishers, Henry 
Holt & Co.; peters, Bete All who intend to stady Latin 
according to he Natural Method will find the “ Vade 
of it gives, in convenient form, 

chapters of Cesar, w are to be learned 
heart, and constantly used. ed 

Business Letters should be addressed to Miss L. 
BorH-HENDRIKSEN ( of Dr, Sauveur), at 
No. 6 West Siztieth Street, New York oY vate 
Letters to Dr. L. SauveuR, West Point, N.Y. 172 


Summer Classes for Teachers. 

In compliance with several applications recently 
made to him by teachers in various parts of the States, 
the subscriber begs to state that he will instruct, during 
the summer vacation, some small classes of teachers 
and others desirous of acquiring or improving a knowl- 
edge of GREEK and LATIN. He will also have the 
assistance of able Teachers of Mathematics and Modern 
Languages. 

He will reserve some hours daily for strictly private 
pupils. 

Two ladies can be received in his own family, and 
young men in another house, under his supervision. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and especially as an 
accurate and affluent writer of those » he cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country.” — Pr 

win’s Testimonial, 

For circular address E. R. HUMPHREYS, 

sage 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., . of Oratory at Tufts 
Collage, tas for Lecture 


Charles Dickens : Four agen | 
Stories of the — Novelist, personations 


CHRISTMAS CAROL F. 
lll. THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. “Groom 


Son.) 
IV. a DR. MARIGOLD: A Srory or a CHEAP 
Jack. (2) Mz. Bos Parry. 


For terms 
161 ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


propegewinn for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
ific Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on application. (102tf}) W.N. EAVES. 


DRAWIN @ IN! STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microsco Te 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, ns. 


Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. ‘QUEEN & 9 
122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ty MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application: ZZ 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 


ons for use, send to Sole Sil- 


directi 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


. TERMS (in advance); $1. ; ; 
tb cents, ‘Address W. BICRNELL, Publisher, 
166 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


. ! 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| | 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1878, 
For Teachers and other Adults. 

1. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by 
“Mr. C. F. MABERY, Fee, $25. 

I. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Technology, by 
’ “Mr. H. B. Hopaks. Fee, $25. 

II. Determinative Mineralogy, by Mr. W. H. MEL- 

VILLE. Fee, $25. 
IV. Phaen Botany, by Prof. Gzo. 8. GOODALE. 


ee, $25. 
Vv. by Prof. N.S. SHALER. Fee $50. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, and the fifth at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. The fees are payable in 
advance, by mail or in person, to ALLEN DANFORTH, 
Bursar, Cambridge, Mass. 

Acircular which gives full information about these 
courses may be applying to JAMEs. W. 
HARRIS, Secretary, Cambridge, Res.; enclosing a 
stamped envelope. 167 d eow 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to read with 


ladies and tlemen, will offer a combina- 

case with personal tution Quring the 
i ear. 

thoroughness and kness and suc- 


comparative quic 
cess With which he prepares his pupils, will be attested 
ntlemen whose names are subjoined, and b: 
FTeads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 


ex-Dean of 
Har 


. and Mrs. Hum could to receive 
a. or three you rT resident ls, at liberal 
‘olid. advantages. Dr. H. continues to in- 


Lait 
“Asa Greek an — ee — especially as an 
urate and fluent ter of those guages © cer- 
tainly has no superior in this country. —[ Prof. a 
win’s Testimonial, 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed-as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Plan: (1) Different departments for regular morning drill, each under the ¢ of 
a skilled instructor. (2) Afternoon and evening lectures, free to all the members of the 


Institute, and including, —s others, ten Shakespearian Readings, by ROBERT. R. | Se 


RAYMOND, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; twelve lectures on English Literature, by Mrs. ABBA 
GOOLD WOOLSON, of Concord, N. H.; a course of lectures on Decorative Art, by 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, of Boston ; a course on Shakespeare, Milton, and Gold- 
smith, by HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston ; two 
lectures on Recent Reforms in Latin Orthography and Pronunciation, by JOHN 
TETLOW, Principal of the Girls’ Latin School, Boston; a course on Geology, by L. 8. 
BURBANK, Principal of Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass. 


GREEK AND LATIN, taught by JOHN TETLOW, A.M., 
(former Principal of the Friends Academy, New Bedford, Mass.) 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ELOCUTION, HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu.D., 
(formerly Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Cornell University.) 
GERMAN (the Heness-Sauveur Method), - MARIE MEHLBACH, 
(instructor in Lasell Sem., Auburndale, Assist. at Amherst, last summer.) 
FRENCH (the Conversational Method), - - - + = PHILLIPPE pr SENANCOUR, 
(instructor in French in the Boston Latin School.) 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING (the Walter-Smith Method),- BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, © 
(for many years Instructor and Manager of Normal Institutes for Drawing.) 
PHONOGRAPHY (the Graham Method), TRUMAN J. ELLINWOOD, 
(for nineteen years the only authorized reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for twenty-five 
years a practical teacher of classes in phonography.) 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING J. C. GREENOUGH, A. M., 
(Principal State Normal School, Providence, R. I.) 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, - - - - UL, 8. BURBANK, A. M., 
(Curator of Geology in the Boston Society of Natural History.) 
BOTANY, WILLIAM R. DUDLEY, 
ZOOLOGY, 


Dr. Sauveur’s 


(Assistant Professor of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 

(Professor-elect of Natural History in Vassar College.) 
BENJAMIN P. MANN, A.B., 


ENTOMOLOGY, - - - ------ - 
(formerly Entomologist to Imperial Govt. of Brazil, and late Instr. in Botany at Bowd. Coll.) 
DR. PAULUS F. REINSCKH, 


MICROSCOPE STUDIES, - - - - «= 
(This Department will be at West Falmouth, Mass.) 


Assisted by Dr. E. CuTTEer. 
Local Attractions: The place selected, VINEYARD Grove, Mass., (comprisi 
Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, the Camp Grounds, and known as the ‘‘ Cottage 
America,’’) combines, in a remarkable degree, purity of air; grandeur of ocean scenery ; 
quiet and charming cottages, promenades, parks, groves; perfect healthfulness ; excellent 
sea-bathing at all hours ; cheapness of living ; and the absence of everything objectionable 
in the form of vice and dissipation. A well-equipped Gymnasium, free to all members of 
the Institute, will be opened under the direction of Mr. P. F. Ferris (Supt. of the Y. M. C. 
U. Gymnasium, Boston), who will give thorough instruction, on special terms, in School Cal- 
isthenics, and in Swimming. 

Time: Five weeks, beginning Monday, July 15, 1878. 

Expenses: Tuition in any one branch for the whole term, $15.00; for a shorter time, 
$4.00 a week. Board, with furnished rooms, from $5.00 to $10.00 a week. 

N. B.—For special information in regard to any Department, send for circular to the 

rofessor above-named in charge thereof ; addressing Mr. TeTLow, at 27 St. James Avenue, 

Reston Mr. PuTNAM, at Jamaica Plain, Boston ; Miss MenLBacnu, at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass.; Mr. SENANCOUR, at the Young Men’s Christian Union, Boylston Street, 
Boston ; Mr, ELLINWOOD, 132 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. BURBANK, at Woburn, 
Mass.; Mr. GREENOUGH, at Providence, R. I; Mr. MANN, at 19 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass; 
Prof. DupLEy, as above stated; Drs. Reryscu and Currer, 10 Roseland St., Cambridge, Mass. 


For further information, apply to Homer B. SpRaGueE, Hotel Berwick, Boston. 170 eow 


Oak 
ity of 


Teachers’ Bureau, 


67 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


Reliable Agency for American and Foreign Teachers. 


Mrs. ALMA E. MITCHELL, Prigcipal. 
Schools and Families suppled with competent and 
experienced Teachers for every department of instruc- 
tion, Professors, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Mrs. MITCHELL speaks French, German, and Italian. 
1721 MLLE. V..PRUD’ HOMME. 


DIRECTORS OF 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, and SCHOOLS 


Will receive a circular giving a list of Journals specially 
adapted to their purpose, with 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW ADVERTISING RATES, 


on applentins to T. C. Evans, Advertising Agent, 252 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 172 b 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 

rom the first beginner to the finished artist. = 


Pupils, 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 
j 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instructionis given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho: ic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, North College Ave. 
and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. cow” 


Bowdoin. College Summer Schoo! of Science, 
Chemistry, Mine: circular 
H. CARMICHAEL, ita” 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JULY, 


Outlines for the Study of 
English Classics. 
BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


book will contain the articles which have from 
appeared in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ELOCUTION and the SEA-SHORE. 


STUDY AND RECREATION COMBINED. 
MRS. RANDALL -DIEHL’S 


7th Annual Sea-Side Class 


In Elocution, Reading, and Dramatic Action, 


AT SEA CLIFF, LONG ISLAND. 


FIRST SECOND TERM 
Commencing July 16, and Ending August 7. Commencing August 8, and Ending Sept. 4. 


SEA CLIFF is twenty-eight miles from New York, and is one of the most beautiful and healthful 
sea-side resorts in America. 

Mrs. RANDALL-DIEHL receives a limited number of pupils in her own house, Locust Cottage, for 
which early application must be made. §@7™~ Pupils from moré than twenty States and the Canadas were in 
the Summer classes of 1877. * 

For further particulars address MRS. ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK; 
after July 1, Sea Cliff, Long Island. 


Pupils received at 35 Union Square, New York, before July 1, and after Oct. 1. 


American and Foreig Teachers’ Agenc 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, Principais, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers, for 
every Department of Instruction. 


171 d Jy4 


You tlemen wishing to pagers for the Fall Examinations can be guaranteed a thorough preparation, | 
| either pry homes poy?) attractive Summer home of a tutor. 


Families going abroad can be accompanied by companions, Tutors, or Governesses of the highest rep- 
utation and ability. 


Parents can receive such information about good Schools as will enable them to select with perfect safety. 
Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. S. HAMILL, 


171d 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 
Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 


VOCAL REFORM, 
“VOCAL DEVELOPMENT 
NATURAL SINGING. 


Enclose 25 cents in tamps. Address 
Author of “THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION,” and | “1691 Joux Howakp, 29 Union Sq., N. ¥. 
Professor and English lfinois 
tor | ELOCUTION AND. ORATORY 
who w ‘or 
Professional Teachers of Elecution and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ’ 
Dramatic Readers. Summer term opens July 8th. Special opportunities for 
Special Classes for Cle en and others. Teachers. Send for catalogue and circular of § 
Send for Circulars showing what can be done. 160tf | Summer Course. J, W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


LOCUTION BREMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given during Spring and Summer 
months. Stammering cured erences : James E. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I. The usual Academic course. 
Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 


revised by the author, with INTRODUC N Mardoch Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and Low Lan are substituted for Greek of Course I. | Oratory.” Offiee hours, 2 to 6. stot: 169 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for | J. The Engineering course of t years, leading to 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For the degree of Civil Engineer. ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 
Particulars address The College is situated within fifteen atgetons’ Bh Daily private lessons for $25, in July. WALTER 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. Co., _| ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 25 kK: Fobes, author of ‘Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. || *fforded needy Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 165 m 
3Q REWARDS oF MERIT, three kinas,| —™ hit, Mas._ | LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
post-paid, for 25 cts. in Price- You can make it to correspond with us 50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
lst tree." ADAMS, Hill, Br | TEACHERS for Gloves & K. FOBES 149A Tremont St. Boston. 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 


American Scuoot Enstirute, Este. 1955, 


Provides Famiies, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
hool rties. Gives Parents information of goed 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 


J. W. SCHERMERHOR -M. "y. 
30 East ER (near As or 
From Bev. C. V. Spear, A.™., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittsfield, Mass.—“ I have always regarded Mr. Scher 
merhorn as THE Scheel Agent in this country; 
and THE person to bring together reliable Teachers 


and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.” 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stoc on of 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Seosgion! Maps an 
Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. ; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also my 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
~~ Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

7tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 
MOTHERS and TEACHERS. 


A SUMMER KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE will 
be opened on Mienday, July 8, at SANDUSKY, 
OHIO, to last four to six weeks. 

The object of the Institute is to give teachers and 
mothers an insight into the character and claims of 


Kindergarten training, with special reference to the 
home and the a 


The of Miss Ruta R. Burritt, and 
other excellent Kindergartners, has been secured. 
(@7~ For further particulars apply to 

W. N. HAILMANN, 
(Ed. “ Kindergarten Messenger and New Education,” 
168 eow tJy4 MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Westchester State Normal School, 


Summer Instfuction in Science, Art, and Literature. 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 
FACULTY: 

PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 
Elocution 


PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
Natural History and Botany. 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 


Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Phil le 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by ek in their several departments. 
of board, 


trachians and Fishes in alcohol 


Expense » room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
1661 “West 


Blackboard Erasers. 


This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a want 
long felt in the school-room. It has given 


THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 
in every test, and has received from prominent educa- 
tors most emphatic testimonials of superiority. 
Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced by the 
unanswerable evidence of your own senses of the 
excellence of the ‘‘ Climax.” 
Address 

Vv. CURTIS, Sole Manuf’ r, 

170 g eow jy4 CORRY, PENN. 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StupEexts anp Common ScHoots. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 


schools and private students. Complete sets, consist 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55. 
Tyndall's Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
a ion. 

various School illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand 


edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
1191 Broadway, New Work. 


BLOWPIPES. 


Improved BLOWPIPES and SETS of accompanying 
INSTRUMENTS for 


STUDENTS. 
Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
168 1 (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 

Teachers’ Home, 


DEXTER HOUSE, 


T. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing, and hunting. 


1711 
PECTAGLES. Retreed Pricer. Tole 


eters, Glasses. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


x 
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14 
REFERENOES.—Rev, Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of | 
Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Facul- , —_—_——_ 
ty ; Professor r 
Goodwin ; Professor F. 
niversity. 
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| 
al 
| 
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This | 
time to if 
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. also have on hand ‘a class of apparatus made 


teachers of science. 


_years in this business, and personally superin- 


NEW-ENGLAND \JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
What is Demonitization? Paper. - Pilon. Author's Pub. Co. $ 
Thucydides. - - - . - - - Collins. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 00 
Milt-»m’s Paradise Lost. - - - - Himes. “ 1 50 
Classics for Eng. Readers: Petrarch by H. Reeve. Oli : 
udies in Verse. - - - uiet. 

How to Hunt and Trap. - at -  Bathy. Albert Cogswell. 1 50 
House Drainage, &c. - - epee inal Bayles. D. Williams. 3 00 
Gongenital Occlusion. - Busey. Wm. Wood & Co, 2 00 
Brain’s Quarterly,—No.1. Paper. - - . Co. 1 2 
Chronological Order of Shakespeare's Plays. - - Stokes. ‘0 175 
Tropical Nature. - - - - - Wallace. 3 50 
A Complete Latin Course. 12mo, xiii., 175 J. Wright, M.D. 1 50 
Science Lectures at South Kensington. Vol. I. 12mo,cl. Capt. Abney, “ 1 75 
Earthly Suffering and Heavenly Glory. - - H. A. Boardman. J.B. Lippincott & Co, 
Records of Living Officers of U. 8. Navy & Marine Corps. L. R. Hamersly. pe 5 00 
The Temple of the Jews. 4to, cloth. - - = James Fergusson. Scribner, Welford & A, 21 00 
Thalassa. Imperial 8vo,cloth. - - - John James Wild. ne 6 00 
The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. 8vo, cloth. Peter Bayne. « ad sd 6 00 
Old Poiut and It. il. Daisy W. Hawkins. “ 1 00 
The Peninsular War an ellington’s Campaigns in France ,, ” “ “ “ 

and Belgium. With Maps, Plana, and Portraits. 12mo. “ Library. 60 
Chambérs’s Book of Days. New ed. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Robert Chambers. R. Worthington. 7 00 
Chamberse’s Information for the People. New ed. 2v. 8vo. Rev. by A.Findlater. s 6 00 
Vineeat’s Dictionaryof Biography; New ed. Cloth. Moxon. “ 50 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 15th edition. 1 vol., cl. ex. id « 7 50 
The Little Miner. No. 3 of the “Ivy Series.”’ 12mo, cl. James A. Moore. 80 
The Czar’s Favorite. No 2 of the “Ivy Series.” 18mo, cl. , 80 
Gold and Guilt. 12mo, paper, cloth. - - - ¥ ad “60; 1 25 
Tender and True. i6mo,cloth. - - - - H. B. McKeever. “ “ 1 25 
Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo, cloth. - - - “ ve wd a 1 2 
His Sweetheart. 12mo,cloth. “ “ .50; 1 00 
The Crown Prince and His Scapegoat. 18mo, cloth. Pe 80 
Constantinople. 8vo, cloth. - Edmundo DeAmicis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1% 
Greeks of To-day. 12mo, cloth - - - Chas. K. Tuckerman. “ “ 1 50 
Gemini. .A new “No Name” Novel. - Roberts Brothers, 
Monogram and Alphabet Album. Sq. 8vo, cloth. Jos, Sabin & Sons. — 5 00 
Little Red “> Series. 4 vols. 18mo, 178 pp., cloth extra. W. H. Coates. N. Tibbals & Son. 3 00 
The Friendship Series. 4 vols. 16mo, 128 pp. cloth extra. Sara M. S. Clarke. « as 3 00 
Alger’s Future Life. New ed. 8vo, 1017 pp., cloth. W.J. Widdleton. 3 50 
A Satchel Guide. - - - - Houghton, &Co, 2 00 
Harper's Half-Hour Series : Youth's Health-Book, Harper & Brothers. 25 


PAMPHLBTS RECEIVED. 


Biennial Report of Supt. of Public Iowa. 


Instruction of 
Eighteenth Annual Rep. of Supt of Public Instr., Minn. | Th 


Catalogue of the I}. Industrial Univ., Urbana, Il. 
Catalogue of Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 
Catalogue of H. Barnard’s Stund. Educational Pubs. 
e of E. Seymour’s Collection of Minerala, Fos- 

sila, &c., 14 Bond Street, New York City. 
Report of Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers. 
Catalogue of Phil Exeter Academy; 95th year. 
Our Purks for Ga Schools. Ewd. , M.D. 
Normal School of Lan., Amberst Coll. Dr. veur. 


Catalogue of the University of Wooster, Ohio. 
eT Pronunciations of Latin. By M. M. Fisher. 
Rep. on County Supts, of Schools in Va. W.H. Ruffner. 
Annual Report of of Education, Sandusky, O. 
Annual Report of School Committee of Enfield, Mass. 
Report of the Committee on Metric System, of Engin- 
eer's Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogue of National School ef Oratory, J. Shee- 
Report Behool Com Sant: of th, Mi 
0 00] Com. and Supt. of Weymouth, Mass. 
Annual of Dept. of Instruc. of Le Crosse, Wis. 
The True Order of Studies. By Rev. Thos. Hill, D.D. 


Catalogue of Gould’s Academy, Bethel, Me. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE attractive advertisement of E. 8. Ritchie 
& Sons, on our second page, will interest all 
who use philosophical apparatus, in colleges, 
seminaries, academies, and schools of all grades 
throughout the country. Messrs. Ritchie & 
Sons have the largest manufactory in the 
United States, which is furnished with every 
facility obtained by the best machinery. They 


chiefly by hand labor, which is produced’ in 
Europe at lower prices than can’ be made in 
this country, of equal quality. They are the 
agents of the great manufacturing houses in 
Europe, for J. Browning, London, Rudolph 
Keenig, and J. Duboseq, of Paris. The qual- 
ity of the apparatus, both in the materials 
used and workmanship, has been maintained 
by the firm for more than twenty-five years, 
and they are to-day making all the new instru- 
tents which modern research requires, keep- 
ing abreast cf the demands of the rapid ad- 


vance made in all departments of physical sci- 
ence. Their well-known reliability for busi- 
ness integrity, and the facilities they enjoy for 
furnishing both American and: foreign articles, 
place thein in the front rank among manufac- 
turers and dealers in all kinds of physical in- 
struments and school apparatus. - ir illus- 
trated catalogue is worthy of the study of all 


Our picturesque first page of this week rep- 
resents the styles of school furniture manufac- 
tured by A. G. Whitcomb, 73 Fulfon street, 
Boston. Mr. Whitcomb has been twenty-five 


tends his work. The furniture is of an attrac- 
tive style, and well made, and sold for low 

ces. Herhas recently: placed ‘his furniture 
n the High School of arlestown District, 
in the High School house of Medford, and in 
Schools of Lawrence, Worcester, New Bedford, 
Yarmouth, N.S., and other places. School 


officers will do well to examine his large as- | 


sorted stock kept constantly on hand. They 
may feel assured of honorable treatment and 
honest work. 


Tue Teacliers’ Buremi located at 67. West 
35th street, which is advertized in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, is under, the supervision of 


Superior English teachers for schools, grad- 
uates from Harvard, Yale, and other colleges; 
tutors, professors for languages and for music, 
experienced ladies for all departments, visit- 
ing and resident governesses, from England, 
France, Germany, and America. Mrs. Mitchell 
having more work than she could attend to 
alone, has-secured for her partner and assist- 
ant Mdlle. V. Prud’homme, from Paris, who 
is eminently fitted by her experience as a sucé 
cessful teacher, to aid in furnishing teachers 
in the modern languages to families and 
schools. Send to Mrs, Mitchell for circulars 
and all particulars required; and our réaders 
can rely upon getting reliable information. . 


E. B. Treat, Esq., publisher of the best 
kind of subs¢ription books, offers the largest 
inducements to teachers and students to sell 
the illustrated ‘“ Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Manual,”’ by George E. Waring, Jr. It is a 
book wanted in every household in America, 
and one which agents can sell rapidly, one 
agent having soid 15,000 copies in one county 
in New Jersey. For terms, address E. B. 
Treat, Esq., 805 Broadway, New York. 


Music TEACHERS and students seeking the 
best instruction at moderate expense, sho 


address, with stamp, J. A. Cooper, Edinboro, 
Penn. 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers 
Chronic, painful, and prostrat: diseases cured with- 
out medicine, Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with mlars, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIO Co., New York City. 125 zz 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8B. 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WOBN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, N YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon app’ 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 

' Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefully pre- 
geet from the best Genesee Wheat, and under q 


CKSON’S personal inspection, are specialties at ‘ OUR 
Home,” and have given the highest satisfaction to 
visitors. These articles may be obtained of 


SAVILLE, SOMES & CO., 


Mrs. Alma E. Mitchell, who offers her list of 
teachers to families and schools free of charge. 


It comprises teachers for all positions, vig. :' 


STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
trapE (JOSEPH GILLOTT 
MARK } d ignating No. 


’ WARRANTED. 


The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Jonn StREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


INCKNEY’S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. Ye ag to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, paratorys l. Forcata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. the  % 

R. D, PATTEN. Zz 
Bre WN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. 1. Com- 
mencement, 34 Wednesday in June; next session be- 
gins Sept. 20. For catalogue apply to Rey. W. DOUGLAS. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
, LL.D., Regent. 


Champaign, Ill, J, M. GREGORY 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Geo. F. Macown, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT, 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, ete., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following d ments in 
ration: College of Liberal Arts—E. 6. ven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Afedical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. ¥F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


IESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of stdy,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
All departments charge of 
‘olessors. 


Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
uirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi. 


gent students. 
For Catalogues ¢ tional information address the 
ass 


President, 
shire Co., 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years, 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND. New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 
PROFESSIONAL. 


YN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 


NIC INSTITUTE, _ Scientific Department. Ad- 
ess D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Address Prof. 


Department of Dartmouth College. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


prcric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oaklan 
“Gal. Year opens in — and closes in’May. * 
Adéress Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


Steatent Dep OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
) est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 

Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 


ire IE 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


SEMINARY for Yeung Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. ° 
Address Cu as. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


an unds, iterary and artistic advan- 
tages superior, V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


Sn THMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N. H. Patronized mee the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORcUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


274 State Street, Boston noses COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar 
163 m Bole Ayents for New-England. | Mise Ana How apply to 
30 cts. for 25 Cards, Envelopes in- EATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
Co cluded (by mail 35 cents or $1.00 FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6. 


ARD & 


CARDS, | Boston. 


catalogue containing terms, apply to 


Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. | 


7 
REPARATORY. © 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
AMS ACADEMY, i » Mass. Founded 

DAMS wa fot College tn thes 


most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departmen 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine” 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. Davip McoCLuRE, Ph.D., Princ, 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, %9~—265 St., 
Creston 


. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Upper, accommodate _—_ of both sexes from three 

to years pee. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
0 Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
catalogues address J. T. EDWARDS, D.D., Princ, 8222 


NGLISH AND CLASSiCAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

R.1I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasiam, Mili- 

tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catal 


address Mowk\i& Gorr, Principals. 130 tf) 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 

G Boarding School for both sexes. Ex moderate. 

For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. "63 zz 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co,, Mass. Established in 1842, I 
ys for Co or for the Scientitic School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal, 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough ction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A M. 


eIRCKH ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. ereperee for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. CoFrFin, Princ. 


OF. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, &t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz_ 


Wake YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 
This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third. Year, 
March 20, Inatruetion given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Counmercial, Seientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent. 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


Went ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu 


dents for Mass. Inst, of Technology, and other 
Scientitic Schools, L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ACADEMY. Founded 1834, -Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, Ad- 
dress N. LkA VEN WORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 22 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue, 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 az 


— 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogne or information, address, at New 
ritain, l. N, CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


MAS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmMitn, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 


Next entrance examination, S$ ber 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C, Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
oceasion may require. Lectures.— Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Eider and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress ©, C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O.. 64 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, A 
For Both Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, West¥FiELD, Mass. 
For h Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G, Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princ ,or H. 
B. HAVEN, See’y, Florence, Mass. 165 « 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three fall 
courses, in — men » English, and 
sical. Summer Ki n Phase for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additonal chafge. For ¢atalognue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 4 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Nermai School for Mothers and Teachers 
Oct. 2d. Free Lecture 2 to 
4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and i for 
American Kindergarten Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


= 


Publishers, 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
pealers in SHRET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 


to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
Teachers af the lowest rates. Selections of Music 


roval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
Header maiied for 75 cents, Our new and 


rged Catalogue sent gratis upon ap lication. Music 
mailed, postpai receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to M. H. BO 


No. 1102 Chestant Street. Agents, 
HENRY GAREY BAIRD & CO., 


810 Wainut Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual ef Secial Science, $2.25 
Carey's Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey's Prin. ef Secial Science, 3 vols., 10.00 


smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
ef Qualitative Chemical 
DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


prehensive Guide to English Authors 
their Werke. 


BY W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


720 pp. Extra Foolscap, 4to. Cloth $4.00, 


As & book of reference for literary mén it is of very 

eat value.—Religious Herald. 

Anew “ Dictionary of Literature,” which is 
farther destribed on its title- as A Comprehen- 
sive Guide to English Authors and their Works,” has 
been prepared by W. Davenport Adams, an English 
editor, Sion ditigencé, faithfulness, and comprehen- 
siveness of views «lesérve the highest praise. note- 
worthy feature of the work is the large number of 
ameseen names included in it, and the full recognition 

American literature.—N. Evening Post. 

It is an invaluable.work for the library, and will sup- 

the 6f #half-dezen books of reference ensily. 
+ author proves himself a man of the most diligent 
mind and abundant research.— Boston Traveller. 

It is @ book.for the library, for the reader, the student, 
the editor. In fact, it is 
tion upon_literature and the thousands of authors.— 


is a long time since a more Valuable and acceptable 
been laid before the public.— Balt. Gazette. 


If not for sale by your bookseller, we will send, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
I7lc 596 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of NoTE PAPER, good quality, 82 per ream. 
155 zz 1314 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON. 


NEW-ENGLAND. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
I@- A BOOK EVERY AMERICAN EDU- 
CATOR SHOULD READ. 


THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


An Englishman's View of the American 
System of Elementary Education. 

An Able and Comprehensive Exhibit of 
our Schools from his Standpoint. 


Price $1.75; by Mail, $2.00, 
For sale by 


WILLARD SMALL, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
(~ Particular attention paid to supplying Teachers 
and Libraries with best Books. ‘ 168 tf 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 


CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING. 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . « . Retail Price, ‘3 


ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COU NTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June, 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has indueed the publishers to » no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises, 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject, 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers, 

Warren’s Manual ef Elecutieon, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution, Retail price 50 cts, 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed, 

Send for caleges of other Educational Works. 

W. FORTESCUER & CO. 
811 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COCKE. 12mo, cloth 50 


Send for Catalogue. 


166 tf 


149 az 


Mrs. Hi. B. Stowe’s New 
Novel, just out! $1.50. Bright 


OGANU 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
172b 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


all who Conduct Examinations. 


THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS.---1866-1878 : 


Being the Questions for the Preliminary Examinations for Admission to the Univer- 


ony the State of New York, prepared b 
articipated in Simultaneously 


Academies, Forming a Basis for 


lars. Compiled by DANIEL J. PRATT, AM, 


the Regents of the University, and 
early Two Hundred and Fifty 
tributing Nearly a Million Dol- 
h.D., Assist- 


ant Secretary, Regents of the University. 


Since 1866 the Regents of the State of New York have held examinations three times a 
year in all the Academies and Academic Departments of the Union Schools, granting certifi- 
cates to such. pupils as pass satisfactorily, and apportioning upon these certificates a large 


sum of money among the schools of the State. 


As pupils begin the study of the higher 


branches, after passing this examination, the questions are made to embrace all that is prac- 


tical in the above ‘branches. . 


Tliese questions are now published by us in Ten Editions. 


They are used ‘as text-books in many of the leading schools of the country; and Cornell Uni- 


versity, recognizing their 
these subjects, pupils who 


ractieal character, now admits, without further examination upon 
Save passed an examination upon these questions. 


The Regents’ Questions Complete, with Keys, a handsome Volume of 298 
pages, price $2.00, contains the following : 


IL The Regents’ Questions in ARITHMETIC, from the beginning, SOX 


Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


IL The Regents’ Questions in CEOCRAPHY, from the beginning, OS4 


Questions, WITH ANSWERS. 


Ill, The Regents’ Questions in GRAMMAR, from the beginning, 1776 
Questions, WITH ANSWERS; references for which are given to Brown's Gram- 
mar, and cross-references to Murray, Green@, Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos, Weld and 
Quackenbos,' Hart, Fowler, Swinton, Reed and Kellogg, and Whitney. 

IV: The Regents’ Questions in SPELLINC, from the beginning, 34200 
Words, 2400 of which are given in CHOICE SELECTIONS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, by italicising the words to be spelled. 


tg No single Volume. of so much practical value ‘as an aid to conducting 


} ons, has ever been published. 
_ Copies sent 
editions freé., 


li2a 


post-paid on receipt of price, $2.00. Catalogue of nine other 


DAVIS; BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Pre Bene Pauablice: For the public good. 


E Pturibus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parve: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEWEW FEA ADAPTATIONS 
NEW COPIES: NEW DEPARTURE. 


New Developments. 
Partes able to control the use of Writing Books should 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents, 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST,,N, Y. 


Three Things - 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 
A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


. Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third, 
Send for Prices, whivh are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 


UNION SLATE CO., 


147 tf 


Man turers of . 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 


of £ and mailed 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AED — 


United States Mail Route. 


The attention of the | is res y 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements.as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT, 


THE 
PENNS YLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in a 
foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in depth. All 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built upon the most 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 

e and substantial, are at the same time m of 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and lib- 

eral policy of its management, in accordance with which 

the utility ont of an improvement, and not its cost, has 

uestion of consideration. Among many may 
not. 


Tho Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 
forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 


road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points, 


THE SCENERY 
OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for eur, 
beauty, and variety. ior refreshment facilities 
are provided. reo bed are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Office of the Company in all important cities and towns. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent, 


Cc. 8. HALDEMAN, N. E. Agent, 


203 and 205 Washington St., Boston, (M) 150h 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alik 


10 cents, post- . ints’ ou cen 
139 GEO. 1 REED, Naseav, N.Y. 


351 


| Agents Wanted. 


(lustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


(From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol 
l@ontology in Columbia College, New 

Messrs. & Yorston—Gentlemen: With 

the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 

leased. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 

be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 

the Zodlogy of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 

(From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 

€ movement is one, an hands ; 


[From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor af Geol in Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 

high reputation of its authors.” 

(From J. W. DicKINSON, Secretary of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth Massachusetts. 
“Tam convinced that the work entitled The M/useum 
o& Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 

pose for which it is designed,” 

(From E. 8, Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“The eminent names that com its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work 1 be scien- 

accurate.” 
[ From W. H. DALy, Pitts h, Pa. 
“T cordially recommend the book ‘the Dublic in 


Published only by Subscription. 
§&7~ Teachers and students can dispose of their 
time to great advantage, hy soliciting orders for the 
above work, Full of , 
IRTUE & YORSATON, 
165 tf 12 Dey St., N. W. City. 


What Our Girls Ought to Know. 


DR. MARY J. STUDLEY, 
Resident Physician and Teacher of Physio » Hygiene, 
Physical Culture, and the Natural Sciences, in the State 
Normal School, Framingham, Mass. Price $1.25. 
AGENTS WANTED in every School and City. M. L. 
HOLBROOK & CO., 13 Laight St., N. Y. 170 ¢ 


Teachers and Students 


Can secure large salaries in the sale of our . 
ILLUSTRATED 


A 
MECHANICS’ 

‘ ining for and for Health,’ and late 
Agricultural Brgineer of 4. Contrat hark. 

This is the King of Lightning Calculators and Read 
Reckoners. It is not a Cook-book, but 21,000 facts ot 

e, an wor weight to Capitalists 
Students, and every val 
yt es, 632 superb Illustrations, for $2.75 ; a mar- 
vel of cheapness, uty, and rapidity of sales. 26th 
thousand. A single agent sould over 1 copies in one 


county in New ony 
- B. TREAT, Publisher, 
170d 805 BROADWAY, NEW York, 


AGENTS “WANTED, FOR THE BOOK THAT SELLS! 
HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
glish language. Bright and Cheerful throughout. Wise 
counsel and rare entertainment for old and young. In 
everything it is varied, pleasant, suggestive, truthful. 
A book to create and reline taste, to fill Head and Heart 
at thesame time, Rare chance for men and women to 
make money. Address J. C. McCURDY & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 165 eow zz 


THE ROBINSONIAN CALENDAR, 


INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLES, 


Approved and recommended by bank cashiers, account- 
ants, and business men generally. Send 50 cents for a 
copy. Canvassers wanted in every city of the U. 8. 


Address J. W. ROBINSON, Publisher, 
167f 178 Congress Street, Boston. 
WwW : t In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 

an e DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre- 
dace The New lliustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to tirst- 
class men, A few No. 1 MEN will be eniployed on 
asalary. Correspondence invited from Students, Teach- 


ers, Professors, &c. Address A. 
Co., Pu ers, Hartford,Conn. 

Teachers and Scholars 
Can dispose of their spare time to great are 
solicit: for THE WORLD'S ENCYCL 
DIA O ONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE anv SCIENCE. 1200 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scho 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full parnesten of 


Y 8. ALLEN 
157 142 Eighth 8 


. WORTHINGTON & 


8. 
treet, N. Y. City. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 


By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 


24 pages 12mo. 
English, French, and American 
ANTED—A copy of “ Adier’s Latin Grammar 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 
‘17le 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ne copies, 15 one if? ome or over, 10 cents each. 
162 
in great variety. 
Key.” Address T, W, BICKNELL, No. 16 
470 t£ 


CKNELL, Publisher, 
WRITING 
A PE R WakD & GAY, Stationers, 
Hawley St, 
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Publishers. _ HARPER & BROTHERS, _ |J.B.LIFPINCOTT & CO. Publishers, TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
? PUBLISHERS OF 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
The great favor with which Cornell's systematic 


arse in Geogra- 
cous. {Cornell’s Geographies } re- 
ceived, is shown by hundreds of recommendations from 
leading teachers, by its immense sales, and by the satis- 
faction it has given ‘Primary Geegraphy. | 
when other Geo Intermediate Geography. 
phies have failec to | Physical Geography. 
meet the wants of the | Ontline pe a 
school-room. The New-England edition is invaluable. 

Courses in Mechanical Drawing, Textile Designs, and 
Architectare, now ready. Attention is also called to 
our leading text-books in all departments of study, in- 
cluding the Primer Series. Quackenbos’s, Arnot’s, 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophies, Lockyer’s Astrono- 
my, Huxley & Youmans’s, and Comings’s Physiologies, 
Morses’s and Nicholson's Geologies, Miss Youmans’s 
Botany, courses in Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, ete. List of publications sent free. 

Mm. W. HAZEN, Ag’t for New-Eng., 
22 Hawley Street, Boston, 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET THE BEST! 
MITCHELL'S 
New Outline Maps. 


7 Maps in a set. A Key, gratis, with each set. 


Small Series, with Names, . . $10.00 
Small Series, without Names, 10.00 
Large Series, without Names, 20.00 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. 


170 PROVIDENCE, 


CLARK. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Audersen’s Histeries and Readers; 


Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Cearse ; 

Reed and Kéllogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 

Batchisen’s Hygiene; 

Wenderson’s Test-Wo in Eng. Orthog., Xc. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., C 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & -HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market, Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 


. Walker's Hlements of Grammar. 


& Shem’s New Latin-English 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. : 150 zz 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, MAss. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BosTON. 
Prof. E. A. Andrew® Series of Latin Books. 
Betta’s Handbeok of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdech’s Vecal Calture. 
Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to > 
Standard Editions ef Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary ef the Bible. 


Parten’s French Parnassus. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 

White's Progressive Art Studies; 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; . 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address} 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Beston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE BREADING-CLUB. No, 5. Edited by 
GEORGE M. BAKER. 1i6mo; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
15 cents. Uniform with Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 

PRIMER OF DESIGN. By Cuas. A. Barry, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Boston. 
75 cents. 

EDWIN BOOTHS PROMPT - BOOKS. 
Edited by WILLIAM WINTER. 1. Hamlet; 2. King 
Richard the Second; 3. Richelieu; 4. King Richard 
Third ; 5. King Lear, 4to, flex. covers; 50 cts. each. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


151 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Will mail to Teachers on tent a4 of price: 
Adame’s Bevised Arithmetic, 

American Schoo! Primer, « 
Parker’s Juvenile Philesephy, . + bd 


Parker’s First Lessens, . 
Scot's Manaal, U.S. History, . - 45 
Underhill’s Table Book, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe's Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene's Language Series. 
Catale free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exe e for old Books in use. 


F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England A 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St BOSTON.” 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


‘ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N, Tth St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Marts English Gre mmar and Analysis. 
a = ze 
First Le in Compositien. 
Composition and Rhetoric, 
Short Course in Literature.. 
“ Manual of English Literatarr. 
. Manual of American T.iterature. 
66 Class-Book of Poetry. 
For address the Pu 157. 


.65|8 


MACMILLAN & CO.’'S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Haxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biclegy, 
eal in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Sevon’s El t I in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 


50 | Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


a es Sketches. B 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


History of England. 
By W.F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 

m Christian 

Present Time. "By. F. Collier, 

eloth........ $1.2. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 


Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf. 


L, PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvucationan PusLisHeErs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, . 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public PRror. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
ools, an State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 
The American Drawing Model« for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


Prang’s Natural Mistery Series. For schoo 
and families. ‘Animals and planta represented ! their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


‘Prang’s American Chromos. 


Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Dlus. 12mo, 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. [lus. 16mo. .60 
Peeket Dictionary. [lus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and $7 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmoeore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
1552z A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By — and L.. J. Campbell, 
The Analytica ers. 
By Hichard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Cencise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s Histery ef Unit. Sta 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Recerds. 


Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Beok- 


hee ing B 
For full » AD iculars, address the Publishers; 


H 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Mannal, designed 
for the Common School 


had previously used many of the most pw gad treatises, 
and ound them not well adapted for~ Its 
adoption in several of the most successful sc » and 


G. ?; PUTNAM’S SONS to make a: ents for ita publication; and they have 
PUBLISH NEW WORK. | just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
Hart’s German Classics for Studen original work. Educators desirin working text- 


Putnam’s World’s q 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of B 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 
Psye t st 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam 
Sturtevant’s Econorvics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON’S NEW READERS, 


Fall of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chesen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 
Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


GILMAN TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 


164 23 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


SHELDON & GO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathema 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lossing’s Gutline of U. 8. 
Heocker’s New Physiclegy. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 


tics. 


00 | Hiaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 


Moral Philosephies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced, 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 az 41 Branklin Street, Boston. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 


ef Benders, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . ye $2.00, 

MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
mectics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYSTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20, 

MODEL ABITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 

And many other desirable Text-Books. 


Apply tor Circular. 160h 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. | 
New Books with New Ideas. 
BROOKS’S 


Short Course in Arithmetic. 


Normal Primary Arithmetic, 15 Int. 12 Ex. 
Normal Union Arithmetic, 65 Int. 50 Ex. 
Mental and Written Arithmetic, 


united in same book. li2a 
FIVE CENTURIES. 
“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ties’ with fine effect.” 


a 
book on the — of Book-keeping, from discour- 
aging tec’ es and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary Se, will do well to exam- 


ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 
67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 
BROWN & CO., 


160 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.,. 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Ma = Gee ies. 
, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & English 


DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 


1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY, 

The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “‘ Elements 
of Natural Philosophy” and “ Elements of Physics.”’ 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

Pricr.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
old book in use, 65 cents; Single Sample 
Copy 7 mae » for examination with « 
to first introduction, 90 cents. ; 


Il, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, 


First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet 
Teacher of French in Bartholomew's Classical 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. 

Very few rules are introduced, and the young learner 
is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 

PrIcE.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 

Copy by mail, port for examination with 

» post- F jon’ a view 
to first introduction, 43 cents. 


@ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKESBURY, N, £. Agent, 3 School St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 
Plattner’s Manual 9:00 


Weisbach’s Manual Thee 

Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 
Prescett’s Organic Analysis 1.75 
Douglass & scott's Quali. Analynsin, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qua'‘tative Annlysi«. 1.50 
MecCullech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 2z 


WILLIAM WARE & C0O., 


47 Franklin Bosten. 


A NEW SERIES 0 ARITHMETICS. 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
Ragioh High School, Boston, and G. A, Walton, 

author of a Series of Arithmetics. . 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months. 

Correspondence solicited, 151 zz 


W. J. WIDDLETON. 

27 Howard Street, New York. : 

Supplee’s Trench on Words. Arra for 

Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 

With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By 


D. Buplée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. : 
White's Student’s hology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Cenningten’s ef Vi $2.25. 


The Unabridged Student’s Haltam.’’ $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Years of My Life. © By tlie Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Draw Gor, 
brew Ww. Hall (author How to Live Long, ete.3, 1,50 


Dyer’s H fk . Maps, ete. Cloth, 5.00 
Lathate’s mary. New-ed., 8.00: 


| +  ByJ. D, Bartley. 
| The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
t | By E. C, Phebe and L. F. Lewis. 
| The Class-Word Spelier. 
| 
This work was first published about twe years since by 
| 
| (3 vols. ready) a | 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
| 
: | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
and science. 
Drawing Materials. 
W. Mrvers, Creston, Jowa. 
FRANCIS B. SNOW. 


